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Quakertown, Pa. Bucks County Life is Aa 
lished monthly. Stories and pictures of Bucks 
County solicited. Send your subscri 
Bucks County Life, Quakertown. Advertising 
rates upon request. 


MAILBOX 


Dear Editor: 

People laugh when I tell them that 
when I was a girl—a long time ago, 
I'll admit—the shad fishermen sold 
their fish for 15 cents apiece, and gave 
away the roe for free. Can you prove 
Pm right? 

Mrs. J. W. 

Bristol 
e Mony old-timers recall this generous 
gesture on the part of shad fishermen 
fifty years ago. It sounds very likely, 
for that was the era when the butcher 
tossed in large pieces of calves liver— 
to get rid of it—with a purchase of 
steak at 18 cents per pound. 


Dear Editor: 
Is it true that General Ulysses S. 

Grant was born in Bucks County? 

G. D. 

Hulmeville 
e No. He was born in Point Pleasant, 
Ohio. However, he had relatives living 
in the county and it is known that he 
visited them at various times. His 
great-uncle Benjamin Hough once 
owned the brownstone mansion still 
standing at the crossroads in Warring- 
ton, and his grandparents, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Simpson, are buried in Ne- 
shaminy Cemetery, burial ground of 
the old Tennent Church, on Bristol 
Road. General Grant’s middle name 
was Simpson. 


Dear Editor: 

I know that THE DAILY INTEL- 
LIGENCER has been published in 
Doylestown since 1804, but was it the 
first newspaper in Bucks County? 

W. J. S. 

Perkasie 
e The first one was started in 1800, 
but flourished less than a year. It was 
called “The Farmer’s Weekly” and 
was published in Doylestown by Isaac 
Ralston, a printer. The subscription 
rate was two dollars a year, with a 25 
cent charge for delivery by “private 
post.” In 1802, a newspaper named 
the “Bucks County Bee” was started 
in Newtown, then the county seat, but 
it, too, was short-lived. 


Dear Editor: 

Where are the Potunk Cascades? 
I’ve been told they are Bucks County's 
Niagara Falls in miniature. 

Newcomer 

Doylestown 
e The Potunk Cascades, are in Bridge- 
ton Township, located near the Ring- 
ing Rocks. High Falls, the first one, 
has a drop of about 30 feet. It is the 
highest waterfall in Bucks County. A 
series of smaller drops carry the water 
through the gorge and into the Dela- 
ware Division Canal northwest of Up- 
per Black Eddy. In the Spring, follow- 
ing the melting of the snow, and after 
a heavy rain the cascades are a sight 
to see. 
Dear Editor: 

Pve noticed in my reading about 
Bucks County that the native inhabit- 
ants of the area, the Indians, are some- 
times called the Lenni-Lenape but in 
other accounts are called the Dela- 
wares. Were these two separate tribes? 

Mes. E. %. 

Buckingham 
e The Delawares is the English name 
for the Lenni-Lenape (“Original Peo- 
ple”) ‘tribe of the Algonkin Nation, 
Atlantic Branch. There were tribes 
within tribes, called sub-tribes and 
even sub-sub-tribes. The Indian names 
being jaw-breaking to say the least, the 
white man over-simplified the matter 
with a reasonably appropriate name of 
his own. 


BUCKS COUNTY 
PLAYHOUSE 


NEW HOPE, PA. © VOLUNTEER 2-2041 
Michael Ellis presents 


the very best in 


Summer 


Theatre 


open thru September 16th 


Silk Mill, New Hope, Pa 


The old cotton yarn and silk mill built in 1813 and operated until the early 20's. 
Now a picturesque ruin on upper Mechanic street. (See cover drawing by Patricia 


Highsmith. ) 


he ruin of the old cotton mill on 

the cover which sits on Charles 
Evans’ property in New Hope, Pa. was 
built approximately in 1813 by William 
Maris, known for the “Cintra” man- 
sion, it operated originally as a cotton 
yarn mill until it was partially burned 
in 1836, From 1864 to '87 it was run 
by Joshua Whitley, and then it ceased 
operation until Simpson and Co. took 
it over in 1896, using it as a silk mill 
to weave jacquard. The mill area, 
bordered by the workers’ homes, was 
known as Manchester because so many 
of the employees had emigrated from 
Manchester, England. The name be- 
came immortalized in Pickett’s paint- 
ing, Manchester Valley. Charlie Evans 
said that the Manchester section, 
known for its high-living and brawl- 
ing, gained the reputation of the rowd- 
iest area of the borough. After the mill 
was permanently abandoned in the 
‘20's, Mr. Evans put in a bid for the 
tract, hoping to use it for a summer 


theater. He learned of the purchase of 
the Hope Mill (a working grist mill) 
for the Bucks County Playhouse just 
before he was informed that he was 
the owner of the Simpson Co. proper- 
ty. The mill is now a ruin, decaying 
dangerous and excitingly picturesque. 
The artist whose version appears on 
the cover is Patricia Highsmith who 
lives in one of the cottages on Spring- 
dale, the Hood estate, overlooking the 
ruin of Richard Heath’s grist mill on 
“Suggin” Road, the silk mill rising 
just beyond. Miss Highsmith writes 
novels of suspense and is published by 
Harpers. She is well-known for Strang- 
ers on a Train which was made into a 
Hitchcock movie in 1951. Other well- 
known titles are Deep Water, currently 
available in pocketbooks, and The Tal- 
ented Mr. Ripley, soon to artive in the 
States as a French movie entitled The 
Bright Sun. Her latest book is This 
Sweet Sickness. A 


Aquetong or Ingham Spring—on Route 
202 about two miles west of New Hope. 
A never-failing spring discharging an 
estimated 3 million gallons a day. A 
fulling Mill below the lake was rebuilt in 
1790 by Samuel D. Ingham. His home 
— at the top of the hill above the 
lake. 


Buckingham Zoo—Near Bucking- 
ham on Route 413. Open daily from 
noon to dark. Features world’s lar- 
gest snake. Admission, Adults 50c, 
children 25c. 

Bucks County Historical Museum—In 
Doylestown, Ashland and Pine streets. 
Amazing collection of nearly 30,000 tools 
and implements, ancient vehicles, furni- 
ture, costumes and in the library, files of 
old newspapers and thousands of books. 
Museum open weekdays 9 to 5. Sun. 
from April through Oct., 1 to 5. Closed 
Holidays. Historical Library—9 to 12 
and 1 to 5. Closed Sat. and Sun. 


Delaware Canal— Runs for 40 miles 
through Theodore Roosevelt State Park 
from Morrisville to Easton. Follows Route 
32 at most points. After 100 busy years 
of transportation, the last coal barge 
passed through the locks October, 1931. 
Pleasure barges run from lower end of 
New Hope on Wed., Sat. and Sun. 


Fallsington — West of Morrisville, off 
Route 1 on the Newportvilfe Rd. Two 
early Friends Meeting Houses still in use. 
William Penn attended services of earliest 
Friends Society here organized in 1683. 
Burgess - Lippincott house restored by 
“Historic Fallsington Group, Inc.” Open 
to the public. Office of Bucks County 
Historical Commission in house. 


Wrightstown — Indian Walking Pur- 
chase—At Wrightstown, on Route 413, 
at corner of Friends Meeting grounds, is 
a tall, ivy-covered stone marking the 
starting point of the infamous Walking 
Purchase on September 19, 1737. State 
historical markers designate various 
points of this “walk” on Route 413 
which left the county near Springtown. 


Mercer Fonthill Museum—In Doyles- 
town on East Court Street. Another 
fascinating example of Dr. Henry C. 
Mercer’s adventures in concrete. This 
was his home in which his collection of 
antiques, books and art objects still re- 
main as he left them. Tour takes about 
an hour and is well worth a donation. 
Open to the public. 


Delaware Valley College of Science 
and Agriculture — West of Doyles- 
town on Route 202. Founded in 1896 
in Philadelphia by Dr. Joseph 
Krauskopf, now covers 900 acres. 


WHERE TO GO 
WHAT TO SEE 


Pennsbury Manor—On the river south 
of Morrisville, near Tulleytown, the home 
and gardens of William Penn, beauti- 
fully reconstructed and furnished. Open 
daily in summer from 8:30 to 5 on 
weekdays, 12 to 6 on Sundays. In win- 
ter it closes each day at 4:30. Admis- 
ha adults 50 cents, children under 12 
ree. 


Railroad Museum—North of Yardley 
on Upper River Road. E. P. Alexander 
displays his collection of old toy trains, 
models and other railroad items of in- 
terest. Open Saturday and Sunday from 
2 to 5. Free. 

Ringing Rocks—Up the hill from Upper 
Black Eddy about 11⁄2 miles. Best to ask 
at top of hill. A strange acreage of 
boulders in which nothing grows. If 
struck with a hammer they give a ringing 
sound. Dr. J. J. Ott of Pleasant Valley 
once formed a musical octave with the 
rocks and played several tunes to the ac- 
companiment of the Pleasant Valley 
Band. 


Washington Crossing Park—This low- 
er park on Route 32 commemorates the 
spot from which Washington’s army 
crossed the Delaware on Christmas night, 
1776, to capture Trenton from the Brit- 
ish. A handsome new Memorial build- 
ing provides a home for the famous 
painting by Emanual Leutze which de- 
picts the event. A recorded commentary 
relates the dramatic story. A boulder by 
the river’s edge marks the embarkation 
point. An old ferry inn and houses are 
of colonial architecture. Nice drives 
through the park. 


Bowman's Hill Section — About four 
miles north on River Road is an inter- 
esting section of the park. In the Thomp- 
son-Neely house (open to the public) 
General Lord Stirling and others of 
Washington's staff made their headquar- 
ters and here Washington held many 
councils. Across the canal are picnic 
grounds, soldiers' graves, a flag pole sur- 
rounded by stones, each from one of the 
original thirteen states. On Bowman's 
Hill, where Washington's scouts stood 
lookout, is a fieldstone tower commem- 
orating the event. Here was an old bury- 
ing ground of the Pidcock family and 
here also was buried Dr. Bowman, who 
legend has it, once sailed with Captain 
Kidd. Many have dug over the top of 
the hill searching for pirate gold be- 
lieved to have been buried there. 

At the foot of the hill is Dr. Paul 
Fluck's bird banding station. Every Sat- 
urday and Sunday at 4:00 P. M. (in 
winter, 3 P. M.) he gives a talk and 
introduces children to birds, which he 
holds in his hands, finally banding the 
bird and releasing it. 


The old mill is of early vintage, but 
not the one which ground wheat for, 
Washington’s troops. It stood in the way 
of the canal when it was dug through 
and had to be demolished. A vast garden 
of wild flowers is on the north side of 
the hill in a preserve with well marked. 
trails. Booklets on the trails and the 
blooming time of the flowers may be ob- 
tained from the Washington Crossing 
Park Commission. 


New Hope—On the Delaware River at 
the intersection of Route 202 and 32. 
Renowned since the 1890’s as an art 
colony, since 1938 for the Bucks County 
Playhouse, converted into a summer the- 
ater from an old grist mill. The New 
Hope Historical Society has marked 
places of historical interest and acquired 
the old stone barn near the former mill, 
from the Parry family. It has been beau- 
tifully transformed into an art museum. 
Most old small houses have become 
shops. Barge landing at the lower end 
of town offers canal rides on Wednes- 
days, Saturday and Sunday. 


Story Book Zoo—On Rt. 1 near Penn- 
del, where children can pet many of the 
animals. Open every day from 10 until 
evening. Picnic area. Adults 50c, chil- 
dren 25c. 


PARKS 


Lake Warren—In Nockamixon Town- 
ship on road from Revere to Upper 
Black Eddy. Hard to find so inquire at 
either town. Good picnic spot, lots of 
birds and water lillies, only fair fishing. 


Lenape Park—At Perkasie. Beautiful 
picnic grounds free. Boats to rent. 


Menlo Park—At Perkasie. Large picnic 
area and childrens playgrounds ree. 
Also swimming, bowling, roller skating, 
food and amusement concessions. Owned 
and operated by the Borough. 


Quakertown Municipal Park—At Qua- 
kertown on Mill Street. Picnic tables 
and fireplaces free. Ice skating in season, 
also ball park. 


Ralph Stover State Park—N.W. of 
Point Pleasant on Tohickon Creek. 
Scenic and historical picnic ground. 
Cabins can be rented. Closes at sundown. 


Tinicum County Park—On River Road 
between Erwinna and Uhlerstown. Picnic 
area, fishing along the river. 


Tohickon Valley County Park—North 
and west of Point Pleasant. Picnic area, 
swimming pool, play equipment for chil- 
dren. 


Roosevelt State Park—60 miles along 
River Road from Morrisville to Easton. 
Old Delaware Canal offers fishing, pic- 
nicing, canoeing, hiking. At New Hope 
mule-drawn barges offer rides, either 
chartered or excursion on Wednesday, 
Saturday and Sunday in season. 


Lake Towhee—Off Rt. 212 near Apple- 
bachsville. Recreation and amusement 
park, picnic area with grilles, 25 acre 
lake for boating, protected beaches, chil- 
dren’s playground, 2 softball fields, week- 
days 11-8:30; Sundays and holidays 10-9. 
Silver Lake—On Rt. 13 near Bristol. A 
county park with large lake for boating 
and swimming. 

Bryan’s Island Park—2 miles above 
Richboro on 2nd St. Pike. Swimming, 
boating and fishing on the Neshaminy 
Creek. Picnic area, also overnight tents 
permitted. 


See You at BRUGGER'S 
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THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


e Old Fashioned Sundaes 
@ Delicious Snacks 
e Full Course Dinners 


Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


JOH SE PROM 
TSOSWELL’S 


FROM A SNACK 
TO A FULL COURSE DINNER 


LUNCHEONS 
PLATTERS 


Colonial Atmosphere 
Attractive Prices 


Rt. 202 at Buckingham 
Pyramid 4-7959 
Private Dining Room 
Available 


Monday Thru Sat.—11 A.M. to 9 P.M: 
Sunday—12:30-9 P.M. 
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NEW HOPE, PENNA. 
VO 2-2785 


VO 2-2789 At the Cannon 


Where to Dine 


Along the Delaware 


Indian Rock Hotel — L.D. River 
road above Black Eddy. Unusual at- 
mosphere. See the Indian profile on 
the rock high above the Delaware 
river. Cocktail Lounge opens 5 
o’clock daily. Closed Sunday. 


New Hope 
Logan Inn — New Hope. Empha- 
sizes comfort and es cooking 
for neighbors and travelers alike. 
Atmospheric old bar well tended 
Every week day 11 until closing 
time. Not open on Sunday. 


Tow Path House — New Hope. 
Unique well-fireplace glows by the 
creek lighting diners. Check giant 
blackboard menu for delicacies. 
Choice. Cocktails. Visitors to New 
Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, 
a short distance above New Hope. 
Established 1745. Renowned for 
gracious country dining. Overlook- 
ing the scenic Delaware River. 


Cartwheel Inn. Superb Cuisine. 
Swiss - French Menu. Breakfast, 
Luncheon — Dinner 12 to 11 P.M. 
Sunday Dinner 12 to 9. Bar open 
weekdays until 3 A.M. Route 202 — 
near New Hope. 


Chez ODETTE has captured the 
unique charm and atmosphere in 
a typical Bucks County setting. 
French and American cuisine, out- 
door dining overlooking the Dela- 
ware. Lunch, dinner and after 
theatre buffet Dancing Friday and 
Saturday. Open every day. 


Buckingham 
Boswells Route 202 — Delightful 
snacks to full course dinners. Open 
Weekdays from 11 to 9 P.M. — Sun- 
days 12:30 to 9 P.M. Colonial at- 
mosphere — Attractive prices. 


On the Jersey Side 
Lambertville House — Lambert- 
ville. Miniature loaves of bread at 
this historic old country hotel. L-D. 
Candlelight bar 'til 2 a.m. (except 
Sunday); hot food served 11:30 a.m. 
to 1 a.m, daily including Sunday. 


WARRINGTON INN 


EASTON HWY. & BRISTOL RD. 
ROUTE 611 


WARRINGTON, PA. 


VINCENT 
CIGGIOLA 
Proprietor 


e WEDDINGS 
RECEPTIONS 


* BANQUETS A 
SPECIALTY 


EXCLUSIVE 


But Not Expensive 


Diamond 3- 
0210 


COCKTAILS 


Closed Sunday 
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DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 
A favorite eating place 


of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Hore. 


Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


Indian Rock 


“ON THE 
DELAWARE" 


A Must on your dining list for 
excellent cuisine and a charming 
Early American atmosphere 
Your Hosts — Jayne & Joseph Lodge 
Dinner — 5 til 9 
Cocktail Lounge 
Rt. 32 River Road Upper Black Eddy 
22 miles north of New Hope 
Phone: YUkon 2-5767 or 2-8777 
Closed Sundays 


RT. 202 


New Hope 


American - French - Swiss Cuisine 
Chef Richard . . Hostess Elsie 


Call VO 2-2182 for Reservations 


BLACK BASS HOTEL 


On Route 32 at Lumberville 
Open Every Day 
But Christmas Day 
Luncheon 12:00 to 2:30 
Dinner 5:30 to 10:00 
Sunday Dinner: 1 to 8 pm 


Bar 
Guest Rooms - Central Heating 
Facilities for parties 
from 4 to 104 
AXtel 7-3071 


INN 


George Washington ate here 
We Carry on the Tradition 


Bucks County's Oldest Inn 


DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2nd ST. PIKE 
WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 
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Upper Bucks 
Pipersville Inn — Rt. 413, Pipers- 
ville. L. D. The Bruggers; Mother, 
Joe and Bob liven guests with good 
Penn-German cooking and quick- 
witted quips Bar. 


Four Winds Tavern — Rt. 611, 
Revere, north of Ottsville. Open 
fireplace flicker, on basket-chick- 
ens and T-bone steaks. 


Ferndale Hotel — Rt, 611 between 
Riegelsville and Doylestown. L. D. 
An old inn operated as such since 
the turn of the century. Country 
ham from nearby farms — home- 
baked pies. Dining room and guest 
rooms — your host, Tom Snyder. 


The Fallow House — Dairy bar 
and restaurant. Dinners, sand- 
wiches, 15 flavors of ice cream. Rt. 
611, five miles north of Doylestown. 


Goldie’s Restaurant — Rt. 313, 
Dublin, Daytime meals for the way- 
farer at reasonable prices and of 
good quality. 


Newtown 

Homstead of Lavender Hall -Rt. 
532. Newtown. L. D. Colonial ele- 
gance. Homestyle cooking. Mr. 
Charles’ southern fried chicken a 
specialty. Buffet luncheon Wed. 
and Sat. Buffet dinner Wed. and 
Thurs. Open every day. Bar. 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar — Intersec- 
tion Rts. 532, 413, Newtown. Home 
farm products go into snacks and 
complete meals. Homemade Toll 
Gate ice cream, 


White Hall Hotel. Late snacks and 
platters. Cocktail Lounge. Stag Bar. 
Established 1843. Murals by John 
Foster in Clouds Room. Worth a 
visit. 


Lower River Road 
Washington Crossing Inn—Wash- 
ington Crossing. Dine in formal 
dining rooms or in original kitchen 
of this historic inn, Facilities for 
bridge parties in small private 
rooms, Recommended food & bar. 


Below Doylestown 
Warrington Inn — Rt, 611, War- 
rington. L. D. Famous for fine sea- 
food. Spacious rooms for private 
parties. Cordial atmosphere created 
by Vincent’s greeting. 


Wrightstown 
Old Anchor Inn — Rts. 413 and 
232, Wrightstown. Roast beef and 
homemade cheese cake are out- 
standing. Terrace and Hunt rooms 
available for banquets, receptions 
and clubs, Cocktails — also bar. 


Feasterville 
Buck Hotel — Feasterville. Old 
timey inn with a chummy bar. L. D. 
moderately priced. Phone ahead 
for special dishes. Cheese cake de- 
licious. Expert catering. 


UNUSUAL DELICACIES 
GIFTS -:- BASKETS 


Mechanic Street 
VO 2-2840 


New Hope 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace is 
at its best. If the weather is sad and rainy 
and chilly, we light the indoor fireplace. 
And the food is wonderful every day except 
Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2784 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 


Route 611 & 313 ‘Fillmore 8-9364 
FERNDALE HOTEL 


DINING ROOM 


Open Daily and Sunday 
LUNCHEON & DINNERS 


Open 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


Bar Open 11 a.m. ‘til closing 


RT. 611 Ferndale, Pa. 


FErndale 4-2311 
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COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and sə- 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1,2 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 


Doylestown and Nearby 

Conti Inn — Cross Keys. L. D. 
One of County's historic old inns, 
owned and hosted by the Conti's, 
a name well Known in restaurant 
circles. Try Walter's Caesar Salad. 
Bar. 


County Side Inn — Cross Keys. 
L. D. Modest prices for grand snap- 
per soup and sauerbraten. Unpre- 
tentious, bright, and cheerful. Bar. 
Air-conditioned. 


Old Water Wheel Inn — One and 
a half miles north of Doylestown. 
Old Mill built in 1714. Mill supplied 
flour to Washington’s army. Ter- 
race dining — unusual bar, best 
food — atmosphere. 


About 
Bucks County 


FLAG FIRSTS 
Captain John Green, who served in 


the Continental Navy of the U.S. 


during the Revolutionary War, com- 
manded the “Empress of China,” 
which sailed from New York to Can- 
ton, China, in 1784, the first ship to 
carry the American flag in the Orient. 
In 1787-90, he circled the globe as 
commander of the “Columbia,” the 
first vessel flying the American flag to 
make such a voyage. Captain Green 
resided near Newportville, and is bur- 
ied in the St. James Protestant Epis- 
copal Church Burial Ground, in Bris- 
tol. 


PEACE MONUMENT 

Pennsbury Manor, Penn’s mansion 
house when he was Lord Proprietary 
of Pennsylvania, is a rare monument 
to peace. When the cornerstone of the 
rebuilt Pennsbury was laid in 1938, 
the policemen present were required 
to remove their revolvers, thus main- 
taining Penn’s policy of good will and 
peacefulness. 


SWAMP CREEK 

Unami Creek in Milford Township 
is dignified by that name only in maps 
of the U. S. Geological Survey. It per- 
petuates the name of a sub-tribe of 
Lenape Indians living in that area. 
The early white settlers, who preferred 
descriptive names, called it Swamp 
Creek, and so it has been known ever 
since, 


COLONIAL BORES 

William Penn said: “It too often 
happens in some conversations, as in 
apothecary's shops, that those pots that 
are empty or have things of small 
value in them, are as gaudily dress’d 
and flourish’d, as those that are full of 
precious drugs.” 


WITCHWOOD FARM JOHN CORCORANS 


WATER 
WHEEL 


COUNTRY KITCHEN 


LUNCHEONS 
pe DINNERS 
Where Route meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight COCKTAILS 
Served in 


BREAKFAST—-LUNCH—DINNER j 
SANDWICHES Pre-Revolutionary Setting 


0) E D 
FARM-MADE ICE CREAM pen Every Way 


Old Easton Road — route 611 
Just North of Doylestown 


Telephone FI. 8-9300 
“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & T.V. 


For a delicious salad ask your grocer for 
Low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


EVERYTHING IS TEDDIBLY FRENCH 
AT CHEZ ODETTE 


Why “jet” to France. Just drive to NEW HOPE and CHEZ ODETTE'S, THE 
COMPLETELY FRENCH RESTAURANT with your own French Aubergiste. 
ODETTE MYRTIL 


LUNCHEON — DINNER 


After Theatre Buffet 
Open Every Day 

CURT WEILER 
at the Piano 


Tel. VO 2-2432 


Dancing 
Friday — Saturday 


` 


ig PLANNING A MEETING? ~. 
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You'll find that business decisions come quickly 
in the relaxed setting of our country hotel. 
Try us for your next sales meeting or banquet. 
Parties for 50 or more. Delightful colonial 
atmosphere. Serving daily from 11:30 A.M. 
to 1 A.M.; Sunday to 8 P.M. Bar and Cocktail 
Lounge. Air Conditioned. 


Lambertville House 


ROUTE 202,LAMBERTVILLE,NEW JERSEY 
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SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 


DINNER BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party .. . or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 


of Lavender Hall 
Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 
Air-Conditioned 


The 


tree that grows 
thru our roof. 


Cocktails Open every day 


WHIP-STOCK TOWNSHIP 

Milford Township, in the extreme 
northwest corner of Bucks County, was 
organized in 1735. Its first name was 
Lower Milford, changed to Milford in 
1752 when Upper Milford became a 
part of the new county of Northamp- 
ton. The name was probably chosen 
because of the mills and fords on the 
several streams in the area. For nearly 
half a century in the period following 
the Civili War, the township was the 
national center of the whip-stock mak- 
ing industry. Only those old enough 
to remember the horse-and-buggy days 
now know what a whip-stock was: that 
part of the whip to which the lash was 
attached. One way to achieve “status” 
in that area was to own a whipstock of 
fine workmanship made in Milford 
Township, Pa. 


TULIPWARE TOWNSHIP 

Nockamixon is one of two town- 
ships in Bucks County having Indian 
names. Historians do not agree on the 
original spelling of the name nor on 
its translation. One says it was Nocha- 
nich-ink, meaning “at the place of the 
three huts.” But another gives the 
form as Nocha-miks-ing, or “at the 
place of soft soil.” Certain it is that it 
was a favorite place of the Indians 
when white men discovered it in the 
early decades of the 17th Century. The 
township was formed in 1742, and 
was a pioneer in establishing potteries 
to make the red tulipware now cherish- 
ed by collectors. 


|. M. JARRETT 
Dodge — Cars and Trucks 


HATBORO, PA. 
Serving Bucks and Montgomery Counties 
Telephone: OSborne 5-1123 


In Any Emergency . . . Fine New Pharma- 


ceuticals . . . Ready For You . . . Imme- 

diately . . . Prepared By Qualified Experts. 

When Illness Strikes, Call Your Doctor 
Then 


Doylestown Drug Company 
(OPPOSITE NEW COURT HOUSE) 
FI 8-4922 


Main & Courts Sts. ..Doylestown, Pa. 


A. F. Pomendale, Ph.G. 


Visit our Windsock Aviation Lounge for Cocktails 

Late Snacks and Platters. 

W Stag Bar 

Rr SEN oi PA, d Clouds Room 
"he we Murals by John Foster 

Peter A. Chesner, Proprietor 


3 White Ball Botel 


E SEU god A rir 
Established 1843 


a | Se per REA Se e NT apa Newton, Bucks Co., Pa. WO 8-9981 


Our own Toll Gate Ice 
Cream Luncheons - Dinners 
- Snacks - Intersection of 
Rt. 413 & 532, Newtown, Pa. 


WoOrth 8-3771 


OPEN 11 A.M. MONDAY — SATURDAY 
SUNDAY NOON 
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DAIRY BAR 


Gracious Dining 
in 

Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Opening our 
Garden June 16 
for outdoor dining. 


Dancing under the 
Stars to Charlie 
Covert’s sweet music. 


Closed Mondays. 


Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania Phone HYatt 3-6677 


BUSTLEYON PIKE 
AT STREET ROAD 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 


Phone: EL 7-5210 


FEASTERVILLE 


PHARMACY 


ALL THE FAMILY KNOWS 
Lunching is a Treat... 
Dining an Event, at 


GOLDIE'S . 
DINER & RESTAURANT 


Serving Daily from 7 until 7 
Sundays from 7 until 8 


RT. 313, Dublin, Pa. CH 9-3686 


© ELASTIC STOCKINGS 

© SURGICAL SUPPLIES 

© WHEEL CHAIRS @ CRUTCHES 

e CANES © DIABETIC NEEDS 

HERB © HEARING AID SUPPLIES 

© BABY NEEDS 
LEATHERMAN'S MARKET è GIFT ITEMS 

© ARPEGE & CHANEL COSMETICS 


Groceries — Meats — Produce 
68 S. MAIN STREET DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE FI 8-4205 


Since the Gagar- 
in Hoax in Russia 
and the 15 minute 
115 mile high space 
ride made by our 
own spaceman, Al- 
an B. Shepard on 
May 5th, I have 
felt an urge to take 
a peek at the moon 


lanets. 
“Lift up thine 
eyes,’ the poets 


write. So I did one 
night in New York 
recently. It happened when I ran into 
a sidewalk pitch man outside of Cen- 
tral Park. He had set-up a huge tele- 
scope, that he had made, and was sell- 
ing a 5-minute travel in space at one 
dollar a trip. 


As “Heavens distant lamps’’ in the 
celestial merry-go-round has become of 


interest to almost the entire world now, 


that space travel has been made a reali- 
ty by Commander Shepard, I too have 
become interested; so I took a $2.00 
shot through this six foot telescope. 


What were these “eyes of heaven” 
doing up there; did they all have a 
name, did they “travel” on regular 
routes, were there stars beyond stars, 
heavens beyond heavens. We have 
been carthbound so long. When we 
discovered the vastness of space it was 
somewhat of a shock. Up to recently 
we had considered the night sky like 
a dome rolling overhead as if we were 
within a great ball and the stars were 
painted on the inside surface. 


But to learn that it was open and 
endless and whirling with millions of 
worlds, some many times larger than 
ours, leaves us breathless. Soon we 
will explore deeper and deeper into 
the unfathomable void. 


Just imagine—our chair on earth 
travels 576,000,000 miles around the 
sun in a year and we have all that 
coliseum in which to hunt the heavens. 


Do you think you cannot see very 
far into the heavens with the naked 
eye? I saw the Great Nebula in An- 
dromeda which is about 930,000 light 
years from us; of course it had to be 
pointed out to me by the telescope 
man. (A light year is 6,000,000,000,- 
000 miles). 

If you have opera or field glasses 
you can add to your vision he told me. 
It will help you to trace the outline of 
a constellation, separate some double 
stars or make sure of certain clusters 
that your eye only guesses at. 


You can build your own telescope. 
It is easy and inexpensive. Use an 
aluminum tube for a barrel and buy a 
pair of lenses. 60 power lenses are 


and explore the. 


powerful enough to show the craters 
of the moon. 


With your telescope set up in the 
attic, in the backyard or in an open 
field, you begin to discover the won- 
ders of outer space. The universe be- 
gins to open up its secrets. You see 
great masses of luminous gas like huge 
clouds which may be the birthplace of 
stars. Some of the large stars are char- 
acterized by the most exquisite color- 
ing. 

You will find that the Milky Way 
is made up of billions of very distant 
stars, each a tiny dot in the haze; that 
the Betelgeuse, a star in Orion, is 27 
million times larger than the sun; that 
one star in Canis Major is composed of 
material so heavy that a baseball made 
of it would weigh 12 tons; that the 
nearest fixed star is 277,000 times 
farther away than our sun. 


You can see Jupiter too, a world a 
thousand times larger than the earth 
and surrounded by nine moons. And 
Mars with its mysterious canals, polar 
caps and vacillating vegetation and the 
magnificent rings of Saturn. Are these 
worlds dead or just coming to life? 
And is there life out in other galaxies 
A million inhabited planets, at least, 
say some scientists. 


Sometimes you can just point your 
telescope at the heavens on a moonless 
night and search for old friends, or 
just to see if everything is in order— 
when suddenly a “falling star” (met- 
eors about 60 miles up) will often 
light up your view. 


When you turn your glass on the 
moon you will see mountains as high 
as ours and holes so deep that sunshine 
never reached the bottom. 


There is no limit to the study of the 
heavens. It is not just the study of the 
existing stars and planets. If you care 
to delve deeper you can use a more 
powerful telescope and look out to the 
right of Antares and see a wisp of 
light that is not a star but a nebula— 
a whole universe in the making. If you 
turn towards the Scorpion’s Tail you 
will discover two star clusters which 
are really closely packed balls of sun, 
each one many times larger than our 
own. 


It is interesting to speculate that out 
of the gaseous vapors in the universe, 
stars may actually spawn and dissolve 
again into vapor and so on endlessly. 


How large is that space out there? 
We have no idea. Within the radius 
of 500 million light years from the 
earth, which is as far away as the great- 
est telescope can penetrate, there are 
100,000,000 galaxies. And who knows 
how many beyond that. There is ad- 
venture undreamed of in the heavens. 

Looking out into the vast tumbling 


heavens you might wonder how any- 
one could possibly distinguish one star 
from another. But the stars are charted 
in what are known as constellations. In 
other words, the sky is partitioned off 
into 88 sections, each with a name, 
Each constellation then has its bright- 
est star, which is its Alpha. To less 
brilliant stars are assigned the other 
letters going down the alphabet. And 
each constellation will have its most 
favorable time to study. 


I got a complete map of the sky 
(American Ephemeris and Nautical 
Almanac, $1.75, Supt. of Documents, 
Washington, D.C.) and learned the 
simple outlines of two or three smaller 
constellations. The task of identifying 
other groups became easier because I 
had an anchor point to start from. 


I learned, for instance, that Orion, 
perhaps the most beautiful constella- 
tion, could be easily seen about two 
o'clock in an autumn evening low in 
the eastern sky and you can watch it 
revolve in the heavens four minutes 
earlier each night. 


In early June you can see the star 
Altair and its twin companion. From 
its position you spot the great white 
star Vega in the constellation Lyra. 
One check point will lead to another 
and soon you will know the entire 
heaven. It is always the bright group 
of stars which serve as guides to groups 
that are more obscure. Get a book 
from the library, learn a few of the 
constellations and see if you can spot 


them in the sky from your front win- 
dow, 


What practical purpose is there in 
star gazing? Science was born in the 
heavens because ancient man first re- 
alized from the simple and punctual 
motions of the stars that the universe 
is orderly and that science is therefore 
possible. 


To me it is satisfying to learn some- 
thing about the great universe in which 
we play such a small part and to think 


our place in the great drama of 
ife. 


Be assured that any trivial problem 
you had during the day will shrivel up 
when you gaze through the ageless 
spaces of heaven. There is mystery and 
solace in the tremendous bowl of 
night. Never again raise your eyes to 
the heavens with indifference, 


Now I do not want to fool you. I 
am not an astronomer, what I saw in 
the sky I saw; but what I saw was told 
me in a little booklet, sold by the 
telescope man for 50 cents. Just an- 
other little gimmick of his. 

“He who knows—the planets, the 
heavens and how to come at these en- 
chantments, is the rich and royal 
man.” A —EMERSON 
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A MOTOR 


From 


A draft was signed in 1723 “for a 
road from Samuel Baker’s above 
the Delaware toward Southampton.” 
The road, from Baker’s Ferry (now 
Washington Crossing) through Make- 
field (now Dolington) and Newtown, 
almost to Addisville (now Richboro) 
was opened that year. 


Signers were John Baldwin, Samuel 
Baker, John Hough, James Yates and 
Henry Wilson, some of the English 
Quakers whose families had come over 
with William Penn in 1682 or soon 
after. They held vast plantations in 
that area, which is still known as the 
best land in eastern Pennsylvania for 
growing hay and grains. 


We shall dip into earliest American 
history as we travel that same road this 
lovely day in early summer, winding 
through fields and woods in Bucks 


TRIP 


Richboro To Washington Crossing 


County country scarcely touched by de- 
velopment programs. 

Suppose we start from Second Street 
Pike in Richboro where the Richboro- 
Newtown Rd. (Route 332) begins. 
There are several fine places along the 
way for lunch, but we'll go on to 
Washington Crossing Inn today. 

To our right as we start is the form- 
er Luff plantation which once included 
a section two miles long by one quart- 
er of a mile deep from the Richboro- 
Newtown Rd. to Upper Holland Rd. 
and from Second Street Pike to Hol- 
land Rd. Luffs still live in several of 
the fine old homes in that area; but the 
original homestead, on Route 332, is 
now owned by Wallace K. Yerkes. 

Long Lane Farm, with its lovel 
white manor house, is this side of the 
Yerkes farm. It has been owned and 
farmed for the past 20 years by Win- 


By Betty Floyd 


sor G. Eveland, who is now Manager 
of Northampton Township with ofh- 
ces in Richboro. The house, built 
about 1760, had a wing added in 1835 
by James McNair. 

Across Route 332 are scattered mod- 
etn houses, and the U.S. Nike Base, 
soon to be removed. Then comes the 
2,000 acre Neshaminy Farms, the 
land extending to the southwest bank 
of the Neshaminy Creek. It is now 
owned by the widow of Gen. George 
T. Tyler. Grains grown on the farm 
are ground at Spring Garden Mill, on 
the side of the creek. 

In 1699 John Blaker from Germ- 
any settled on 1,000 acres of this same 
land, and his descendants held it for 
six generations. Farms of other earlier 
settlers are included in the Neshaminy 
Farms tract—the Buckmans, Tomlin- 
sons, Comlys, and others. 


“RESIDENCE of THOMAS HILLBORN” painted in 1845 by Edward Hicks. 
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The original Spring Garden Mill 
furnished flour for our soldiers during 
the Revolution. The covered bridge 
which led to it was the oldest in the 
County but it was washed down the 
creek in the 1955 floods. The present 
bridge had already been built. 

Gen. Tyler served under Gen. John 
J. Pershing in World War I and or- 
ganized the Lafayette Escradrille. 
When he returned in 1919, the gen- 
eral bought the Blaker property. Dur- 
ing the depression, he added the re- 
mainder of the land, bought mostly 
from the descendants of the first set- 
tlers. He bought Spring Garden Mill 
at the same time. 

In 1931, the general built a half 
million dollar farm house near the 
creek, back from Swamp Rd. Between 
the house and the creek is a stone cliff 
called Indian Council Rock because the 
Indian chiefs are alleged to have held 
council at this spot to decide on the 
“Indian Walk” which cost them all of 
eastern Bucks County. 

Council Rock High School, built on 
Route 332 not far from the rock, was 
named for it. This modern junior- 
senior high school serves five town- 
ships, but new junior high schools will 
be built soon to prevent over-crowd- 
ing. 

In the early days, Spring Garden 
Mill ground out flour for farm homes 
on French stones shaped into a circle 
and turned by water power from the 
creek. The mill still runs but by elec- 
tricity, and it grinds grains for animal 
feed, which is a big business. Three 
trucks are on the road every day deliv- 
ering the products. 

Across the bridge a little way and 
to the Newtown side of the creek is 
Dripping Spring, a natural curiosity 
because the water from the spring, in- 
stead of bubbling up, drips down from 
an overhanging bank. 


One can scarcely see it now, but it 
has an interesting story. It is alleged 
that 10 members of the Doan gang hid 
their horses in a dense thicket near 
Dripping Spring around dusk on Oc- 
tober 22, 1781, before the famous 
robbery of the County Treasury. 


They surrounded the house at 252 
S. State Street, in Newtown, which 
treasurer John Hart was renting. Inci- 
dentally, this house is the oldest still 
standing in Newtown. The date, 1717, 
is carved in a stone in the kitchen end. 


The robbers took from Hart the 
key to the treasury building. One of 
them put on Hart’s hat, carried his 
lantern and went to the treasury of- 
fice in the County courtyard, where he 
stole 1,307 pounds in gold and paper 
money. Two Doans were later captured 
and hung, one was shot and one es- 
caped to Canada. 


“THE PEACEABLE KINGDOM”, one of the latest and best of 


Edward Hicks’ paintings of this subject, was painted in 1844 for the 
painter’s neighbor, Joseph Watson of Middletown. The price was $20. 


On our right on Route 332, from 
Holland Rd. to the Neshaminy Creek 
below, is the original 500-acre Wyn- 
koop plantation, settled in 1727 by 
the Dutch settler Gerardus Wynkoop 
and held for 115 years by succeeding 
generations. The land, still virgin 
woods and farmland along the road, 
is now owned by James D. Morrissey, 
contractor. 

The story of the Wynkoops is a fas- 
cinating one. Judge Henry Wynkoop, 
leader of the Bucks County Committee 
of Safety which sparked the Revolu- 
tion, was hunted by the Tories. They 
tipped off a group of Hessian soldiers 
to go to “Vreden-Hoff,” his 19-room 
manor house on the Neshaminy back 
of Holland Rd., and capture him. 


Dolington Estates. 
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DOLINGTON MANOR, built in 1738, was the manor house of the 


Henry Wynkoop was away when 
they arrived in August 1776; but his 
wife Susannah, her seven children and 
some of the judge's nine Negro slaves 
were in the house. 

It was evening and the noise arous- 
ed the children asleep on the second 
floor. They wanted to escape out of the 
window onto the penthouse roof. But 
14-year-old Christina, knowing that 
her mother would be frightened in her 
downstairs bedroom, lined them up 
and marched them into her mother’s 
bedroom, passing them through the 
parlor where the Hessians were lolling. 

They found their mother screaming. 
A soldier trying to forcefully quiet her 
was prevented by the officer in charge, 
who told her the family would not be 
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harmed. But, as they were leaving, a 
soldier tried to take a silver spoon. 
The faithful slave “Old Isobel” rushed 
to stop him and was given a kick which 
sent her across the kitchen. 

This so frightened Mrs. Wynkoop 
that she rushed from the house, jump- 
ed into the well to hide, and was 
drowned, 

After the victorious Battle of Tren- 
ton, young Lt. James Monroe was tak- 
en to “Vedrens Hoff” to recover from 
a wound in his shoulder. Christina, 
now in charge of the household, saw 
that’ he was cared for. The young 
lieutenant later became president of 
the United States. 


The historians tell the story that 
young Monroe returned after the war 
and asked Christina to marry him but 
she was engaged to young Dr. Reading 
Beatty of Newtown and refused Mon- 
roe, 


However, Frederick Wynkoop of 
Rydal, descendant of Judge Henry’s 
older brother Gerardus Jr. told this 
writer that the romance was made up 
by his cousin Grace when she was a 
student in Vassar in 1903 and needed 
a theme for her English class. Well, 
Christina and her doctor were married, 
reared eight children, and she lies be- 
side him in the cemetery behind the 
old Presbyterian Church on Sycamore 
St., Newtown. 


Jonathan Wynkoop sold the original 
estate to William Camm in 1842, end- 
ing the Wynkoop dynasty. His cousin 
Thomas Wynkoop held a farm on the 
west side of the Neshaminy near 
Campbell Bridge. The farm was in- 
herited by Thomas’ son, Capt. William 
Wynkoop, one of the few members of 
Capt. John Shelmire’s First New Jersey 
Cavalry to return alive from the Civil 
War. 


Capt. Shelmire advertised for volun- 
teers for his troop, which he called the 
Keystone Cavalry, in the Doylestown 
Intelligencer of July 23, 1861. He was 
joined mostly by wealthy young Quak- 
ers who brought their own horses. 


The captain (who later became a 
major) was enraged because he was 
not permitted to call his troop the First 
Cavalry of Pennsylvania (that was 
Philadelphia's own) so he marched his 
boys across the river and they became 
the First Cavalry of New Jersey. They 
fought side by side with the First 
Cavalry of Pennsylvania. Major Shel- 
mire and most of his men were killed. 


And now we come to Newtown, 
thriving modern borough set in a rich 
historical background. Planned, by 
William Penn, it held its 275th Anni- 
versary in 1958. It now has some 50 
retail stores, as well as an aircraft fac- 
tory, a lumber yard, a testing labora- 
tory and a plastic fabricator. 


But State Street, the main shopping 
center, looks much as it did when 
Newtown was in her heydey as the 
County seat from 1626 to 1830. We 
cannot do justice to the story of New- 
town here; we can only give a few 
notes of interest. 


At 111 S. State Street stands one of 
the oldest, if not the oldest frame 
buildings in Pennsylvania. Built as a 
tavern about 1726, it was called the 
Old Frame House during the Revolu- 
tion. In February, 1778, a body of 
British troops attacked a much smaller 
detachment of Continental soldiers in 
the rear of this building, killing five, 
wounding four, and taking eight pris- 
oners, besides carrying off a large sup- 
ply of military stores that could ill be 
spared. 


The name of the building was 
changed to “Bird In Hand” about 
1817 when the renowned primitive 
artist Edward Hicks painted a sign for 
it to describe Benjamin Franklin’s 
adage “a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush.” The sign is still 
there. Historian Edward R. Barnsley 
bought the building in 1937 to save it 
from demolition and it is his home 
now. 

Edward Hicks, whose mother died 
when he was a baby, was reared by 
David and Elizabeth Twining on their 
farm near Newtown and was apprent- 
iced to a coachmaker when he was 13 
years old. He later resided on Court 
St., Newtown. 

An ardent Quaker, Hicks gave the 
title “The Peaceable Kingdom” to 
nearly 100 versions of a scene based 
the prophecy from Isaiah, “ .. . the 
wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, 
and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid; and the calf añd the young 
lion and the fatling together; and a 
little child shall lead them.” 

In most of the Peaceable Kingdom 
paintings, he included Penn signing a 
treaty with the Indians, believing that 
“Penn’s Holy experiment” in Penn- 
sylvania was the fulfillment of the 
prophecy. 

He also painted landscapes of Bucks 
County farms and versions of histori- 
cal scenes. His great grand-daughter 
Miss Cornelia Carle Hicks, of Congress 
St. and Centre Ave., Newtown, owns 
some of the paintings. 


The White Hall Hotel, in the block 
above the “Bird In Hand,” stands on 
the site of the manor house which was 
built in 1796 by Edward Hicks’ father, 
Squire Isaac Hicks. The Stag Bar of 
the hotel, more than 100 years old, 
features murals including the arrival 


OLD COVERED BRIDGE across the Neshaminy on Rte. 332 is 


shown in 1955 just before it was washed downstream in the flood. 
Spring Garden Mill is to the right. 
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of the first railroad train in Newtown. 
It is noted for its “he-man” sand- 
wiches. Murals by Newtown artist Jack 
Foster decorate the two dining rooms. 

We never can pass State Street with- 
out stopping at the Towne Shop, at 
No. 15 S., haven for girls who wear 
a blouse of one size and a skirt of 
another. Mrs. Bill Lang, the owner, is 
famous for her assortment of sports 
separates. 

Next door, at No. 11, is the attrac- 
tive Greenwood Craft Shop which 
Mrs. Madelene Roberts opened a year 
ago. She has the colorful Vera linens 
so popular now, with the huge flower 
prints in table cloth and mat sets. 

The Temperance House is just a- 
cross the driveway. Built about 1774 
as a tavern, it is a very popular restaur- 
ant today. 

The former Court House and Coun- 
ty Buildings faced on nearby Centre 
Ave., extending from State to Court 
Sts. Across from Revolutionary Gen- 
eral Francis Murray’s old home, on the 
corner of Court St. and Centre Ave., 
now stands the Library Book Shop, a 
wonderful spot to stop and browse. 
The first Newtown Library was started 
at Court Inn on that corner in 1760. 
Its up-to-date successor is now a block 
up Centre Ave. at Congress St. 

But we must be on our way. Just be- 
fore we swing off Sycamore Ave. into 
Rte. 532, is the modern Goodnoe 
Dairy Bar, on the spot where the old 
toll gate house once stood. Children 
will not willingly pass this place with- 
out going in for a dish of the famous 
Toll Gate House ice cream, made at 
Goodnoe’s Dairy next door. 

Don't be surprised to see a family of 
children, spoons in hand, digging into 
an Atomic Sundae served in a 32-ounce 
goblet. It contains every variety of ice 
cream and sauces known. Grown-ups, 
however, will settle for the interesting 
platter or basket combinations served 
at Goodnoe's. 


Two miles above Newtown on 
Route 532 we come to the Homestead 
Restaurant of Lavender Hall, especially 
renowned for its shipboard-lavish buf- 
fet luncheons and dinners. 


This is the first to be seen of the 
many beautiful early homes built by 
the Taylors. As we face the building, 
we see the right wing, now the bar, 
built about 1707 by Benjamin Taylor, 
I. The homestead was enlarged and 
handed down from generation to gen- 
eration until Will Taylor went into 
business, ran through his inheritance 
and lost it. 


A long room has been added across 
the back of the house for the main 
dining room, with the wide picture 
windows looking out onto the lovely 
garden and the fields beyond. In one 
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corner of the dining room, near the 
huge stone fireplace, is a huge tree 
growing straight through the roof. 
Lavender Hall is also noted for its 
extensive gift shop of lovely and un- 
usual items. 

Dolington Manor, up the road from 
Lavender Hall and down a long lane 
to the right, has a fascinating history. 
Built in 1738, it was the manor house 
of the Dolington Estate. 


The house is noted for its original 
unusual stone archways, cherry stair 
rail, random board floors, fireplaces in 
each room, and original panes of glass 
in most of the windows, which have 
nine panes in the lower part and six in 
the upper. 


The Taylor family purchased the 
house in 1822 and the framed deed 
hangs in the hall. 
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LAVENDER HALL, built about 1708 by Benjamin Taylor. It re- 
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Later, some horse thieves purchased 
the house, hiding the horses in the 
large underground passage and spring 
house back of the house. They were 
later caught and hanged by the New- 
town Reliance Company for the Catch- 
ing and Apprehending of Horse 
Thieves and other Villains. This asso- 
ciation, founded in 1819, still meets 
every year in Newtown, putting a 
mock thief through a trial as in the 
olden days. 


During the Prohibition era, bootleg- 
gers purchased the house and marks of 
the still in the attic are still there. So 
much sugar was sent into the house 
that the government investigated. The 
still was found and the men sent to 
jail. 

The house was purchased 14 years 
ago by Mr. and Mrs. Russell Wright, 


> 
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mained in the Taylor family for five generations, but was lost through 
poor management by William Taylor a great, great, great grandson of 


the first Benjamin Taylor. 
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who furnished it as nearly as possible 
with beautiful antiques of its original 
era. Mrs. Wright, the former Mary 
Gray Lewis, was a decorator who orig- 
inated the idea 30 years ago for the 
parchment cut-out lamp shades remi- 
niscent of the early times. She passed 
away last year but her husband still 
carries on the business from the house, 
mostly wholesale, though the shades 
may be purchased at the house. 

Peter Dolin was the founder of Do- 
lington Manor and of quaint, sleepy 
little Dolington which nestles on up 
the bend of the road a ways. The vil- 
lage had its spurt of business activity 
in the horse and buggy days but never 
wants to again, judging by a town 
ordinance which permits no commer- 
cial activity in the town. 

The only grocery store must stay a 
half mile west of the village on Route 
532. There’s nothing they can do about 
the slaughter house in the middle of 
town, though—that’s already there. 


The village was called Makefield be- 
fore the post office was established in 
1827 and the name changed to Doling- 
ton in honor of its first settler. 

One of the first two houses built by 
Dolin before 1800 is on the Doling- 
'ton-Yardley Road just below where 
Route 532 curves toward Washington 
Crossing. It is now the home of 
Thomas Connors, who modernized it, 
keeping its original charm. The third 
building became a hotel but was torn 
down in 1929 when the road was re- 
paired and curved. 

On that corner stands a stone house 
with a stone barn behind it, both un- 
doubtedly 18th century. The home be- 
longs to George Griscom, former chief 
engineer at George School, Newtown. 
His father, the late Frederick Osborn 
Griscom, bought the property in 1870, 
reared his six children there and ran a 
blacksmith and wheelwright shop in 
the stone barn until his death in 1931. 

George Griscom, who has lived in 
the house all his 84 years, says the 
businesses in Dolington weren't closed, 
they just “faded away.” There were a 
coach and wagon factory, another 
wheelwright shop, and the blacksmith 
shop, all casualties of the automobile. 
He says a traveling blacksmith serves 
any horses that are left now. The two 
general stores in the town died with 
the other businesses. 

The Makefield Friends Meeting 
House, built in 1752 on the Doling- 
ton-Yardley Rd., is still active, how- 
ever, holding First Day Services every 
“Sunday. It is an attractive beige stone 
building, beautifully maintained. 

We leave Dolington as Route 532 
winds up and down through fields and 
woods freshly green, toward Washing- 
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ton Crossing. Surrounding the cross- 
roads just south of the park is land 
which the late Charles Buckman own- 
ed and farmed after he sold his farm 
and house, the present Washington 
Crossing Inn. His widow lives in a 
cottage nearby. On the corner is Mc- 
Nary’s grocery store, the former one- 
room school house. 

Mrs. George MacKissic has convert- 
ed the former Buckman barn into a 
charming antique and gift shop, which 
she calls the Singletree Shop from the 
name of the wooden bar which was 
hooked behind a team of horses. The 
old dirt floor is now cement covered 
but the old beams and stone walls re- 
main. The shop is redolent with the 
scent of large flower-scented candles 
and little soap “washballs.” 


Back on Route 532, we cross the 
little bridge over the old Pennsylvania 
Canal into Washington Crossing State 
Park, the history of which is known 
by every school boy, 


Henry Baker and his son Samuel 
started the village when they came 
from England about 1684, and set up 
the ferry soon after. Old Ferry Inn was 
built early in the Revolution and called 
McKonkey's Ferry House, after the 
ferry owner. It was the scene of activi- 
ty both before and after the victorious 
Battle of Trenton Christmas night. It 
was there that 23 captured Hessian 
officers spent their first night in captiv- 
ity after the battle. 


The present inn was built in the 
early part of the 19th century by Mah- 
lon K. Taylor, and one low raftered ell 
with its huge fireplace is part of tl 
original McKonkey’s Ferry House. 
was run as an inn until the mana“ 
ment moved to Washington Cr 
Inn in 1936. 


Old Ferry Inn is soon tobe oc l- 
ed by the Park Comm: ‘h the 
help of the Bucks Coun., -deration 
of Women’s Clubs, who have made 
this their two-year project. They are 
staging Bucks County Day October 14, 
when interesting homes will be open 
to the public. They are also selling 
plates, stationary and ash trays with 
the picture of the inn on them. 


The village was called by the name 
of each man who owned the ferry un- 
til John B. Taylor was appointed first 
postmaster in 1829 and it became Tay- 
lorsville for him. 


In 1917 the General Assembly of 
Pennsylvania appropriated $25,000 for 
the purchase of land in Taylorsville as 
a State Park to commemorate General 
Washington’s Crossing of the Dela- 
ware Christmas night 1776 “in a des- 
perate effort to rescue from utter col- 
lapse the fading cause of liberty.” The 
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victory of the Battle of Trenton which 
followed turned the tide for the Colon- 
ial Army. The village was named 
Washington Crossing in 1918. 


A visit to Washington Crossing 
State Park is a thrilling experience, 
with its historic buildings including 
the Thompson-Neeley “House of De- 
cision” where General Washington 
and his officers conferred. The oldest 
section, the kitchen, was. built in 1702 
by John Pidcock, the first white settler 
in these parts. The house, furnished in 
the style of Colonial days, is open for 
public inspection every week day from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sundays from 
1 to 5 p.m. 


One should not miss the new Mem- 
orial Building where the Leutze paint- 
ing of Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware is exhibited and the spine-tingling 
tale of the crossing is told on a record- 
ing. This, too, is free to the public 
every day. 


The Taylors of Taylorsville were re- 
sponsible for some 12 of the fine 
buildings still in use in the vicinity of 
the park. Arthur Edwin Bye of Holi- 
cong has published a handsome illus- 
trated book on this, his family, and 
others of those early days in eastern 
Bucks County. It is well worth the $12 
to own a copy. 


We were on our way to lunch at 
Washington Crossing Inn, and we'll 
tour the rooms before we order. Wil- 
liam S. Taylor built the old farm house 
which is now part of the inn, in 1812. 
The old Kitchen has been turned into 
the quaint Covered Bridge Cocktail 
Room. 


The living rooms of the old house, 
with their stately cheery doors and 
handsomely carved mantles, have been 
turned into attractive dining rooms. 
We promise ourselves to return a little 
later for dinner in the Summer Garden 
which is completely covered with cen- 
tury old trees. 


And now for lunch and we are 
hungry enough for one of the generous 
hot platters which are very reasonable 
in price. We choose the baked baby 
blue fish, knowing that fish is one of 
the specialties of the inn. The lunch 
is delicious, as usual. 


Shall we go on up River Rd. to 
Bowman’s Hill and tour the Wild 
Flower Preserve? No, we'll wait until 
we can return some Saturday or Sun- 
day and see the 4 p.m. Bird Banding 
program at the same time. We return 
home through the stoft summer after- 
noon along the road begun so long 
ago, content with a feeling of perma- 
nency in a changing world. A 
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Seven Cent Contributors 


T he thousands of people who have 
enjoyed the programs at the 
Washington Crossing Nature Center 
at Bowman’s Hill on Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons for going on nine 
years are appalled at the thought of 
losing this wonderful entertaining and 
educational feature, conducted so ably 
by Dr. Paul Fluck and his wife, Jean. 
It is appalling too that two such fine 
people should have to carry so large a 
financial share. After more than eight 
years of constant support and devotion, 
their own income and savings have 
dwindled alarmingly. The money is 
finally running out. 


Sy 


Bucks Countians and all of the 
thousands who have enjoyed the pro- 
grams should feel a deep sense of 
shame at the figures in the 1960 finan- 
cial report. It is known that about 
50,000 people visited the center in the 
past year. Some arrive through the 
week expecting that such a popular 
feature of the park is open every day; 
others stop for a quiet hour alone, to 
just sit and watch the birds on the 
feeders and in the trees. The more 
than 20,000 actually in attendance at 
the lectures, dropped into the box dis- 
played for that purpose, the paltry sum 
of $481.87. The sale of a splendid 
little book, “Solving Your Bird Prob- 
lems,” written by Dr. Fluck and priced 
at thirty-five cents, netted $949.43. 
This book is sponsored by the Con- 
servation Council of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania for the benefit of the Center. 
These two sums from the spectators 
totaled $1431.30, which averages. out 
to about seven cents each from the 
20,000 people who were so highly en- 
tertained and informed. The bird seed 
alone costs more than $2,000. 

Contributions in 1960 from individ- 
uals, clubs and various groups totaled 
$1,006.43. From Louisville, Kentucky, 
came $110.10 from W. G. Duncan, 
who collected it toward the support of 
the programs and the bird hospital 
that is maintained on the grounds. 


By Sara Maynard Clark 


Expenses, and they are many, that run 
over the grand total of $2,813.15 come 
out of Dr. Fluck’s own pocket. 

Is Bucks County going to lose this 
internationally famous Nature Center? 
A number of people are trying to de- 
vise a plan to put it on a sound finan- 
cial footing. A committee has been 
formed and under the leadership of 
Dr. M. C. Del Manzo is holding a 
meeting on June 9th, at 8:00 p.m. in 
Crossing Park to found an organization 
to be known as the Washington Cross- 
ing Nature Center of the Delaware 
Valley. Byron Ashbaugh of the Nature 
Study Groups for Young Americans, 
affiliated with the Audubon Society, 
will show slides and speak on “Plan- 
ning A Nature Center”. It is the pro- 
found desire of Dr. Del Manzo and 
his committee that everyone who is in- 
terested in seeing these programs con- 
tinue, will attend and bring a carload 
of friends. 

Dr. Fluck has great plans for the 
Center. He wishes to make it available 
to 100,000 people a year. Now the 
crowds are limited by inadequate seat- 
ing and parking facilities. Imagine 
how frustrating and disappointing it 
is for a bus load of youngsters to arrive 
from fifty miles away, only to be wav- 
ed on by the traffic police—no more 
room. He would like to have it open 
every day with two full-time naturalists 
and an assistant in attendance. He 
wants the programs to reach all 
37,000 Bucks County school children. 
Dr. Fluck not only demonstrates bird 
banding and shows live birds at close 


This wise old owl is a permanent guest at the Washington Crossing Nature Center. 
He loves to be petted and it is safe to say he has met more people than any other 


owl in the country. 
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range, but he tells of Indian lore and 
fascinating nature stories that lead 
children gently into important knowl- 
edge of conservation of natural re- 
sources and wild life. 

Although the programs are held 
throughout the year, weather permit- 
ting, the ones from spring to fall 
migrations are the most largely attend- 
ed. Visitors through April and May 
were aware of this vast movement of 
the birds and welcomed the first ad- 
venturers who dropped down from 
their long flights to feed and rest. To 
some birds it is like coming home. Of 
the 7,113 birds of 88 species that were 
banded in 1960, 603 birds formerly 
banded, returned to the traps. 

This internationally famous Nature 
Center needs your interest and support. 
There is no other like it in the coun- 
try. Where else can a wild bird have 
a broken wing or leg set and be nursed 
and fed until it is able to fly again? 
Dr. Fluck has found a technique for 
splinting fractures successfully. More 
than 200 birds were treated in the bird 
hospital. Some even find a home for 
their old age. Such a happy inmate is 
a blind old crow and an owl that can 
no longer fend for itself in the wilds. 
You too can have a hand in this pro- 
ject if you will come to the meeting at 
the Memorial building in Washington 
Crossing State Park on the evening of 
June 9th. As Dr. Fluck says, you can 
learn a lot more about wild life from 
a live bird than you can from a stuffed 
one. A 
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First Annual 
Anniversary 
For Newtown 


F he first Annual Anniversary Days 
will be held in historic Newtown 
June 17-24 under sponsorship of the 
Newtown Businessmen’s Association. 

Chairman Charles J. Maguire says: 
"We hope to establish this annual event 
strictly to call to the attention of the 
world that Newtown, founded 277 
years ago, is a charming Colonial vill- 
age. There will be no sales gimmicks, 
no booklet selling stunts, no carnival.” 

Visitors may pick up free “Do It 
Yourself Booklets” at the various 
stores. The booklet, written by Dr. 
Richard Raymond V. Hennessy, will 
include a walking tour of some 50 his- 
toric buildings in the town, with in- 
formation about each one. 

A number of events are planned for 
the week, including a flower show all 
week at the Custer Building on State 
St. The Tri-County Band will give an 
ald fashioned Band Concert on State 
St. Wednesday, June 21 at 7:15 p.m. 
The affair is in charge of the Neshami- 
ny Youth Center and William Dun- 
levy, director of the center. 

Free movies will be held for the 
kiddies Friday, June 23 at 1 p.m. at 
Newtown Hall, under sponsorship of 
the Newtown Fire Association. Open 
House is planned by the association, 
organized as the Washington Fire 
Company some time after 1796 and 
thought to have been the first fire 
company in Bucks County. “Old 
Washy,” the hand-pulled, hand-pump- 
ed fire engine built in 1796, will be on 
display all week in the window at 
Stockburger Chevrolet, 215 S. State St. 

An Antique Auto Show is scheduled 
for all day Saturday, June 24, Old 
Newtown Presbyterian Church on 
Sycamore St., built in 1769, will be 
open to visitors all that week. It hous- 
ed wounded soldiers and Hessian pris- 
oners following the Battle of Trenton. 


Morrell Smith Post 440, Newtown, 
will be host on Saturday, June 17, to 
the District Convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion, composed of posts from 
Bucks and Montgomery Counties. A 
guided tour of Newtown has been ar- 
ranged for that afternoon for the wives 
and children of the men. Walter Kench 
is commander of the local post. 


Assisting Maguire on the committee 
for Anniversary Days are J. Stanley 
Lee, Harry Bunting, Dr. Raymond V. 
Hennessy, Clarence Savidge, Police 
Chief Edward Bateman, William Dun- 
levy and James Strathie. A 
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Project Mercury 


Has Its Roots in Bucks County 


B ucks County has a special pride 
in the achievement of Lieutenant 
Commander Alan B. Shepard, Jr., Am- 
erica's first “man in space” because he 
and his six companions were all train- 
ed for the great event at the Naval Air 
Development Center at Johnsville 
in Bucks County. Three of the men, 
Shepard, Captain Virgil Ivan Grissom 
and Lieutenant Colonel John Herschel 
Glenn, Jr., returned to Johnsville in 
April for a final refresher course be- 
fore the great day, May 5th, when 
Shepard took off from Cape Canaveral 
for a brief experience in outer space. 
He said; “It’s a beautiful day. Boy, 
what a ride!” 

How were the seven men chosen? 
How were they trained for the great 
adventure? What precautions are taken 
for the safe return of the first Ameri- 
can into space? Why was Russia first 
in putting a man in orbit around the 
earth? 

The last question can best be answer- 
ed by the words of Hugh L. Dryden, 
Deputy Administrator of the NASA 
when he spoke at a space age confer- 
ence: “Because we believe in the sanc- 
tity of human kind, we intend to sur- 
round this particular experiment with 
every: conceivable precaution. If our 
consideration for the pilot’s safety 
should cost us the prestige of being 
first to send a man into orbit, so be it. 
Our primary purpose is not the pres- 
tige, but the new knowledge of space 
that this man is expected to bring back 
to us.” 

Each volunteer for Project Mercury 
had to be not more than forty years of 
age, a military test pilot, 5 feet, 11 
inches tall and in top physical and 
mental condition. He had to be a un- 
versity graduate, with a degree in en- 
gineering or the physical sciences, for 
his primary duty in flight is to judge 
the performance of the craft and to 
gather and interpret scientific data on 
the space environment. 110 men were 
screened from the test-pilot schools of 
the Navy and Air Force. These pilots 
visited Washington in groups of thirty 
to attend briefings. From these groups, 
the thirty-six most highly motivated 
and best qualified were accepted as 
candidates baa the project. After physi- 
ological and psychological tests to de- 
termine how they would meet the un- 
usual stresses expected in orbital flight, 
seven men were selected by the end of 
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By Adi-Kent Jeffrey 


March 1959. The Mercury team are 
the three previously named plus Lieu- 
tenant Malcolm Scott Carpenter, Navy; 
Captain Leroy Gordon Cooper, Jr., 
Air Force; Lieutenant Commander 
Walter Marty Schirra, Jr., Navy and 
Captain Donald Kent Slayton of the 
Air Force. 

Two laboratories at Johnsville 
support Project Mercury. The more 
spectacular is the world's largest hum- 
an centrifuge. To understand its basic 
functions, you have only to recall the 
trick of swinging a bucket full of 
water around your head by means of a 
rope, noting that the water stays in the 
bucket as a result of gravity force. 
Here, as you face the huge apparatus 
in the Aviation Medical Acceleration 
Laboratory building at the Center, you 
can see that a fifty foot steel arm pro- 
jecting out from a 4,000 horsepower 
D.C. 80,000 pound motor is the rope, 


so to speak. It rotates at a rate simulat- 
ing flight in space. The bucket, at the 
end of the arm, is a metal gondola, 
shaped like a hamburger roll. It can 
rotate on its edge or at a 90 degree 
angle and be moved from a stand still 
to 180 MPH in seven seconds. Inside 
the gondola is a replica of a Mercury 
cockpit,—the capsule has been design- 
ed to fly a man higher and faster than 
he has ever flown before. Within the 
gondola, test pilots have experienced 
simulated conditions duplicated by the 
centrifuge that man will face in actual 
space flight. 


Joe Walker, one of the pilots of the 
X-15, took a crack at the first sem- 
blance of a space flight. He soared, in 
the grasp of a mother ship, to the 
height of about 40,000 feet, then 
zoomed off by rocket propulsion 
straight up into outer thin air. For a 
brief period he explored two import- 
ant phases of outer space flight; entry 
and re-entry, essential preliminary steps 
to placing a space ship in orbit and 
returning it. This is the great problem 
to be solved before man is ready for 
the much-talked-of trip to the moon— 
or Venus—or Mercury. 


The Development Center at Johns- 
ville is probing deeper every day 


Official U.S. Navy Photo 


Alan Shepard, Jr., checks his molded foam plastic acceleration couch 
under the watchful eye of Flight Surgeon William Douglas, LCOL, 


USAF of Project Mercury. 


into pressure problems. Of more con- 
cern than proficiency at piloting space 
craft under high altitude conditions is 
the problem of improving environ- 
mental conditions by increasing the 
pilot's tolerance to G forces encount- 
ered in space travel. Simply put, G 
forces pertain to gravitational pull. 
One G is equivalent to a person's 
weight. The pressure of 2 G’s is like 
carrying someone of his own weight 
around on his shoulders. That is about 
the constant pressure one would be 
under on a flight in outer space. The 
trick must go far beyond that. In 
going from the thin air of outer space 
to a re-entry into the earth’s atmos- 
phere, traveling at the rate of about 
4,000 MPH, the change could be sim- 
ilar to hitting a brick wall. The pilot 
must be protected against powerful 
effects such as strain, impact, pressure 
and heat. 

To experiment with G pressures, 
Flanagan Gray designed what they call 
“The Iron Maiden”, a bright blue 
metal figure in a sitting position that 
hangs suspended from the arm of the 
centrifuge. Gray himself has ridden 
the centrifuge in this casing, with- 
standing 32 G's, the maximum pres- 
sure the apparatus allows now. The 
secret ? 

“Water pressure,” Gray explained. 
“Man sits within the iron casing; the 
top is lowered and fastened water- 
tight. Then water is pumped in. The 
water pressure equalizes the blood 
pressure while a water-tight air mask 
fits over his face,” 

This or a similar protection may be 
the ultimate answer for the first man 
to fly in orbit. All the problems must 
be solved first to the best of the vast 
concentrated ability of the Johnsville 
laboratories, 

After the seven astronauts have ac- 
complished their separate missions, 
what then? Commander Richard Licko, 
Staff Assistant NADC, talks of moon 
voyages and Venus and Mercury... 
But most important is Project Mer- 
cury. A 


Editor's note: Mrs. Jeffrey wrote the 
above article before the historic day, 
May 5th, when Alan B. Shepard, Jr., 
made his momentus flight. Events 
move so rapidly that by the time some 
of them are recorded, present tense 
changes to past. 
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Official U. S. Navy Photo 


Astronaut John H. Glenn, Jr., being readied for a whirl in the Centri- 
fuge. He was No. 3 man of the final space team at Cape Canaveral. 
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Official U. S. Navy Photo 


Capt. Virgil I. Grissom in gondola of the human centrifuge. He stood 
by as No. 2 man in case Shepard did not make the flight. 
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Gotham Art 
Gallery Opens 
m New Hope 


Vo in all of her moods, as per- 
ceived by leading artists, was pre- 
sented in the premiere exhibition of 
the Gotham Gallery of Contemporary 
Art, which opened its doors June 2 at 
5 West Mechanic Street in New Hope. 

“The Gotham Gallery will present 
a series of thematic shows featuring 
the work of today's foremost painters 
and sculptors,” says Phyllis Temple, 
director of the new gallery. “The first 
of these shows is titled ‘Woman’. Art- 
ists through the ages have been involv- 
ed with their personal interpretations 
of woman, and this effort to express 
the mystery of the female continues as 
a prime compulsion of contemporary 
artists.” 

In its debut, the Gotham Gallery 
features works by Milton Avery, Char- 
les Cajori, Willem deKooning, Sherm- 
an Drexler, John Ferren, Wolf Kahn, 
Earl Kerkam, Chaim Koppelman, 
Nocholas Marsicano, Ezio Martinelli, 
Robert Andres Parker, Hugo Robus, 
Bernard Rosenquit and Charles Stark. 


Official U. S. Navy Photo 
The great arm of the human centrifuge at Johnsville. 


Official U. S. Navy Photo 


The world’s largest human centrifuge is in this AMAL laboratory at 


Johnsville. 
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Bucks County 
Playhouse 


Promises 
By Carole Starr 


y the time last year's season had 
B ended at the Bucks County Play- 
house, its regular patrons were ready 
to agree with producer Mike Ellis that 
it had been the biggest and best ever. 

This year's prospects look even 
brighter. 

Having started with Samuel Taylor's 
comedy hit “The Pleasure of His Com- 
pany” and Lorraine Hansberry's prize- 
winning drama, “A Raisin in the Sun,” 
the Playhouse plans two more proven 
audience pleasers—Dalton Trumbo's 
“The Biggest Thief in Town,” which 
opened May 29th and was described 
as a “ghoulish comedy.” “See How 
They Run,” opens June 12th. 

“The Biggest Thief in Town” stars 
Fred Clark and Marc Connelly. Mr. 
Connelly, who turned to acting after 
a successful career as a playwrite, is 
perhaps best remembered as the author 
of the immortal “Green Pastures.” 

Starring in “See How They Run” 
will be Russell Nype, a favorite of 
Playhouse audiences for many years. 

Before the summer is out, Mike Ellis 
hopes to produce six new plays, all on 
the try-out system. That is to say, they 
will be original, never-before-produced 
scripts that he has bought for their 
Broadway potential. The difficulties of 
prejudging a script being what they 
are, he will let the Playhouse audi- 
ence’s reaction guide him in any deci- 
sion to move a show onward and up- 
ward to the Great White Way. 

Last year’s audiences previewed Neil 
Simon’s “Come Blow Your Horn” and 
their response was so enthusiastic that 
after allowing the author time for 
strengthening the weak spots, Mr. 
Ellis took the play to Broadway early 
this year. It has already been sold to 
the movies and is doing so well that 
its “angels,” who include many local 
citizens, are congratulating themselves 
on their investment. Naturally, they 
are all hoping that the process can be 
repeated this year. 

No one is more helpful than Mike 
Ellis himself. “For the first time,” he 
explains, “economics are working for 
us. In the old days, when a play such 
as ‘The Male Animal’ could be staged 
for $35,000 on Broadway, there was 
not much point in spending money on 
summer tryouts. But now, with produc- 
tion costs on Broadway so high, it pays 
to do a summer theatre production 
first,” 


siom 


Of all the summer theatres in Amer- 
ica, the Bucks County Playhouse prob- 
ably has the most to offer the author of 
a new play. Not only does it enjoy an 
enviable reputation for the excellence 
of its productions, but it is close 
enough to New York to attract regular 
visitors (including potential backers) 
from the world of Broadway. As a re- 
sult, Mr. Ellis is virtually snowed un- 
der with scripts that come unsolicited 
from aspiring playwrights as well as 
from agents. With the help of his as- 
sistant, Wally Perner, he sees to it that 
they all get read as soon as possible, 
but it is a staggering task. 


As every producer knows to his sor- 
row, a play that reads well doesn't ne- 
cessarily play well, and many a scene 
that seemed stirring in the script leaves 
an audience cold in actual production. 
By coming to New Hope to watch his 
script become a play, the author can 
see itis weaknesses for himself. Then, 
if the play appears to be of Broadway 
calibre, he still has plenty of time for 
rewriting before the New York season 
opens. From a writer's point of view, 
this beats the usual out-of-town open- 
ing system that leaves him staying up 
all night in hotel rooms trying to write 
deathless lines that the actors may or 
may not be able to memorize by the 
next performance. 


Mike Ellis is generally acknowledg- 
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Drawing by Wm. Entwisle 


ed to have as great a touch for casting 
as anyone in the business. Believing 
that the play itself should be the thing, 
he prefers good actors to big names, 
and spends a good part of the year 
negotiating for their services. Thus he 
is seldom able to announce his plans 
far in advance, but the large number 
of Playhouse patrons who buy sub- 
scription tickets for the season have 
learned to put great faith in his judg- 
ment. 


One production they may well look 
forward to is a three-character play 
about the problems of modern mar- 
riage called “A Whiff of Melancholy” 
by James Andrews. The stars have not 
yet been chosen from the many who 
are now reading the script, but Burgess 
Meredith has agreed to direct it, and 
that fact alone should make it worth 
seeing. 


Five of the six new plays Mr. Ellis 
plans to present this year are a matter 
of choice from what has been submit- 
ted. But the sixth, scheduled to open 
September 4th, is still only a bright 
idea of infinite promise. At Mike 
Ellis’ request, S. J. Perelman, a Bucks 
County resident and one of the coun- 
try's outstanding humorists, is writing 
a show made up of some of his own 
best works for Bert Lahr. 


Big stars don’t guarantee big hits, 
but keep your eye on this one. A 
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Cold Spring Bleachery 


his summer, housewives all over 

America will be examing fabric 
labels with more care than ever before 
to be sure they are buying clothes for 
their families that will require little 
or no ironing and that will come out 
of a suitcase looking bandbox fresh. 

Whether these women live in Azusa 
or Augusta, the chances are that they 
will owe much of their new freedom 
from the ironing board to the Cold 
Spring Bleachery in Yardley, Pennsyl- 
vania. For in this modern, up-to-date 
plant, neatly tucked away in one of the 
prettiest river towns anywhere, one 
hundred and sixty employees are work- 
ing in shifts around the clock to make 
ironing obsolete. 

Every week they receive the stagger- 
ing total of well over a million yards 
of material from such nationally known 
clothing manufacturers as L’Aiglon, 
Ship-'n'-Shore, Jonathan Logan and 
Russ Togs, and process them for in- 
creased wearability before sending 
them back to be made into the latest 
fashions, 

When the plant was opened in 1899 
by Oscar W. White, the Cold Spring 
Bleachery was just that. It specialized 
in towels, which it received in what is 
still called “the gray state” and bleach- 
ed them to snowy whiteness for such 
well-known firms as Cannon. 

Five years later the plant acquired 
new machinery that enabled it to 
branch into piece goods which arrived 
in bales and were used for such staple 
articles as shirtings and dress fabrics. 

In 1916, the plant came under the 
management of Mr. White's brother- 
in-law, Theodore C. Search, a gentle- 
man of the old school whose white- 
bearded, frock-coated figure was one 
of the best known in the textile world. 
Among other activities, Mr, Search 
founded the Philadelphia Textile 
School, still a model of its kind. To 
this day the ties between the school, 
now known as the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Textiles and Science, and the 
plant are close. Every year students use 
the plant as a living laboratory and 
more than one former student has be- 
come a member of the plant staff. 

The most prominent of these is 
John F. McCarty who, in the best Am- 
erican tradition, started work in the 
bleachety as an errand boy at the tend- 
et age of thirteen and rose through 
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at Yardley 


By Marguerite Karaczan 


the ranks to become its president in 
1935. 

It is getting rarer and rarer these 
days to find a man who has spent all 
his vocational life with one company, 
but five minute’s conversation with this 
affable, dedicated man should convince 
anyone that he has loved every minute 
of it. It was Mr. Search himself who, 
seeing the boy’s genuine interest in the 
business, made it possible for him to 
finish his schooling and to attend the 
Philadelphia Textile School. He could 
hardly have picked a more promising 
candidate, for under Mr. McCarty’s 
guidance, the company has enjoyed a 
truly remarkable success. In fact, one 
wonders how long it will be before 
even the present spacious plant will be 
adequate for this dynamic organiza- 
tion. 

Like his mentor, Mr. McCarty main- 
tains a close personal interest in the 
careers of his employees, a large num- 
ber of whom are the children of form- 
er employees. In fact, Mr. McCarty 
likes to boast that everyone of the fore- 
men in the plant was handpicked by 
himself, and his own secretary, al- 
though her looks belie it, is getting 
ready to celebrate her twentieth anni- 
versary with the company. 

With a mind ever open to new ideas 
and processes, Mr. McCarty has not 
hesitated to follow the current trend 
to automation, but his employees, 
largely local residents, have not had 
to fear the loss of their jobs because 
of it. By constantly expanding produc- 
tion, their president has seen to it that 
they have not been replaced by the 
formidable machines which now fill 
the plant. 

Surely such a warm-hearted man 
would give you the shirt off his back 
if you needed it. If you didn't, he 
would (and does) use it as a handy 
example of his company’s skill in fin- 
ishing by demonstrating how resilient 
the fibers still are after years of wear. 

His own best salesman, Mr. McCarty 
is also aware of the importance of 
chemistry to the field of textile finish- 
ing. In addition to such well-known 
processes as Mercerizing and Sanforiz- 
ing, the Cold Springs Bleachery uses 
others it has developed on its own. 
Thus the bulk of the fabrics that 
emerge from its plant have been Dela- 
Shrunk, Dela-Set (with resins for long 
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life), Dela-Sisted (for almost total 
shrinkage control) and Dela-Shed for 
the wash-and-wear, crease-resistant 
qualities so popular with the American 
housewife. In addition, many have 
been treated with the Dela-Excellent 
Finish which makes cottons look and 
feel like silks. 

Despite the meticuluos workman- 
ship that is characteristic of the plant, 
every piece of fabric that it iaae is 
ruthlessly tested in its own laboratory 
before being shipped out. From start 
to finish, a fabric may go through more 
than a dozen different processes before 
it leaves the plant. Only if it gets top 
marks after being tested for shrinkage, 
tearing strength, tensile strength, 
crease resistance, is it allowed to wear 
the proud label of the Cold Spring 
Bleachery. 

In all his efforts to make use of the 
most enlightened business methods, 
Mr. McCarty has the assistance of an 
able executive staff that also represents 
a second generation. Two of the com- 
pany's ice-presidents, J. M. Cole and 
C. T. R. Bates, are the son-in-law and 
son, respectively of former owner 
Daniel M. Bates and the third V. P. 
J. J. Fitzpatrick, is Mr. McCarty’s son- 
in-law. 

Thus the Cold Spring Bleachery is a 
family business in a very special sense, 
having traditionally been the concern 
and mainstay of not one but of many 
Bucks County families. As long as it 
continues to be such a satisfactory 
place to work, there is good reason to 
believe that when the next generation 
takes over there will still be a lot of 
familiar names in the personnel 
files. A 
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A View of the Cold Spring Bleachery at Yardley 


in its premiere exhibition, 
the Gotham Gallery 
in New Hope presents 


woman 


defined by Milton Avery 

Charles Cajori Willem deKooning 
Sherman Drexler John Ferren 

Wolf Kahn Earl Kerkam 

Chaim Koppelman Nicholas Marsicano 
Ezio Martinelli 

Robert Andrew Parker Hugo Robus 
Bernard Rosenquit Charles Stark 
Opening Friday June 2 
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The Dyers 
---Lived Here! 


By Anne Pollock 


T here's no question how Dyers- 
town got its name. Everyone in 
Dyerstown, a little village just north of 
Doylestown, was named Dyer. 

There may not have been a butcher, 
a baker, candlestick maker among 
them, but there was a great mill own- 
er. 
The mill, which is now John Cor- 
coran’s Water Wheel Inn on old route 
611, was owned by John Dyer, a mini- 
ster among Friends from Nailsworth, 
Gloucestershire, England. 

He built the present structure more 
than 50 years before the Revolutionary 
War. 

His mill ground wheat to help sup- 
ply General Washington's army, en- 
camped nearby. "Tis said that General 
Lafayette oft times warmed his weary 
feet by the fireplace in that mill as he 
sipped a cup of grog. 

And it is further said that the clink 
of swords can still be heard at certain 
mysterious hours. 

The original water wheel has finally 
bowed to the ravages of time. The 
wheel, 14 feet in diameter, built of 
solid oak, was the largest when it was 
in working order. 

Across the road from this charming 
old inn is one of the early Dyer homes, 
now owned by Mr. and Mrs. Hugh 
Robertson. 

Although the home is not as old as 
the inn, if its walls could speak, history 
of days long past would be unfolded. 

And if the furniture the Robertsons 
have acquired through the years could 
speak, more history would be told. 

Naomi and Hugh Robertson weren't 
born antique lovers. Their taste for 
antiques started one day in 1945, while 
Mrs. Robertson was visiting friends in 
Akron, Ohio. 

Antiquing with them one afternoon, 
she spotted a little gold Queen Anne 
chair she couldn't resist. 

As she was loading her new found 
treasure in the car, word came over the 
radio—'‘the war is over.” 

She immediately made plans to join 
her husband back in Indiana. As the 
train left the station that evening, Mrs. 
Robertson was seated on the little 
gold antique chair she thought might 
get broken in shipping. There were no 
seats available on the overcrowded 
train. 

From that chair stemmed the idea 
for a farmhouse in Indiana which they 
handsomely restored and the start of a 
collection of authentic antiques. 
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Although they lived in Mexico for 
several years, their desire for antiques 
continued. They bought Mexican silv- 
er, tin, glassware and baskets. 

As the antique “bug” grew, so did 
the longing to move East. And in 
1955, all resistance was gone. 

They lived in two interesting homes 
in Montgomery and Bucks County be- 
fore finding their present home, which 
they feel was “just made for them and 
their two young sons”. 

Their antiques blend. A small hard 
rock maple tavern table dating back to 
the 1600's is inviting before the large 
walk-in fireplace in one end of the 
living room. Chess men are on top, 
ready for players. 

A handsome cherry Hepplewhite 
blacksmith desk faces one of the two 
front doors in the living room. Beside 
the other fireplace in the living room 
stands a large copper bucket filled with 
logs for the fire. 

In front of the fireplace in the din- 
ing room is a large tavern table which 
differs from the typical Pennsylvania 
tavern table, because of no stretchers. 

The early pine corner cupboard in 
the dining room came from an Amish 


buggy dealer in Indiana. Its shelves 
hold a fascinating collection of onion 
ware. 

Their antiques have made trips back 
and forth across the country. Old barge 
lamps picked up on trips from Indiana 
to Mexico—back to Bucks County. 

A rocker bench settee, known as a 
“mammy bench,” came from the south, 

The three legged pine table in the 
kitchen, a copy of a museum piece, was 
in Mr. Robertson's family. 

Old ladies, colorful bottles and 
crocks filled with plants contribute to 
giving the house a cheery look. 

This home, this inn, this quaint 
village of only seven houses, which 
grew before Revolutionary days and 
the historical countryside around us, is 
summed up by John Corcoran: 

“We feel they sense this country is 
too great to hold with current fears of 
crises. It has met greater trials with far 
less, and if we men and women of 
today have even part of the strength 
and character of those who built the 
past, we shall reflect no fear—rather 
develop only deeper confidence in the 
future of this land of free men and 
the families who keep it so.” A 


Photo by Earl Fisher, Feasterville 
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Fireplace in the Robertson Home in Dyerstown 


The One Room School Houses 
Only A Memory in Bucks 


S aturday, May 6, marked a new era 
in the public school system in 
Plumstead Township when the seven 
one-room school houses were sold at 
auction. A new elementary school has 
been built for Plumstead. The oldest 
of the seven was the Gardenville 
school constructed of beautiful pointed 
stone and dated 1859. All were situ- 
ated in rural surroundings with a half 
acre of ground and fine large shade 
trees surrounding them. 

One was located in a wooded sec- 
tion, a white oak tree that must have 
measured at least twenty feet in cir- 
cumference or more must be a hundred 
years old. The name of this school is 
Rocky Ridge School. As we were look- 
ing at the interior with its fine flooring 
and heating system, a former pupil re- 
calling some of the pranks of former 
years told how he had made the patch- 
ed place in the ceiling. There was no 
place to walk after he had climbed 
above, except on the rafters, his foot 
slipped and crashed through the plas- 
ter. He still thought it funny. 

Valley Park School built in 1878 
the most secluded of the seven is 
completely surrounded by farm land. 
Although a township road runs near it 
is said to have had its original site pur- 
chased in 1851. 

The bells that were on top of the 
schools were sold separately as were 
the pianos. The floors were all finished 
in narrow oak and yellow pine. The 
old time blackboards still remain but 
modern plumbing and disposal sys- 
tems, as well as drilled wells and 
heating systems, electric pumps and 
telephones had been installed in recent 
years. A far cry from the kind of 
“plumbing” they had when originally 
built. The masons who did the build- 
ing and pointed the stone work in the 
old days were fine workmen. It seems 
doubtful if any of the recently con- 
structed buildings will stand the test 
of time so well. 

Brown Brothers, auctioneers for the 
sale, told us “this is the last of the one- 
room schools in Bucks County, all the 
others having been sold at different 
times before.” In the crowd of prob- 
ably four or five hundred people were 
many from Philadelphia and one from 
as far away as Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Nicholas Carnevale bought a building 
lot belonging to Point Pleasant Town- 
ship for $550 and it is reported that he 
intends to move here from Alaska and 
build a home. 


By Anna Bewley Y ates 


Two of the most attractive, the 
Groveland and Dyer’s Hill Schools 
were purchased by real estate men, the 
highest priced one to Robert Lippin- 
cott of Doylestown. The Rock Ridge 
and the Gardenville Schools were 
bought by neighboring property own- 
ers, 

Notwithstanding the unpleasant 
threatening weather and drizzle every 
one kept with the sales, traveling from 
place to place as each school house was 
sold. One of the school bells was pur- 
chased for $110 by Mrs. Helen S. 
Gayman who had many memories con- 
nected with it. Her husband, George 
G. Gayman, has been a member of the 
Plumstead Township School board for 
twenty-five years, and is the secretary 
at the present time. Her children and 
grandchildren attended the school. 

A former pupil, Benjamin Kita, 
bought the old Southeastern School. 
He no doubt had many memories to 
relive in the familiar surroundings of 
his school days. He is a resident of 
Upper Black Eddy and paid $6,200 
for the building, the same price paid 
for the Tohickon Hill School. The en- 
tire amount for the sale of the one- 
room school house was $48,400. 


Still stands the school house by the 
road, a ragged beggar sunning, around 
it still the sumac grows, and blackberry 
vines are running. 


Within the master’s desk is seen, 
deep scarred by raps official, 


The warping floor, the battered 
seats, the jack knife's carved initial, 
are only a memory. A 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend, $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years. 
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Herbert Ward's 


Collection 
of Souvenirs 


By Marguerite Karaczan 


IP ike most other restaurants in the 
New Hope area, the Black Bass 
Hotel in Lumberville has plenty to 
offer its patrons in the way of good 
food, good drink and atmosphere, but 
for diners who happen to be Anglo- 
philes or lovers of antiques it offers 
much more, 

Herbert Ward, the hotel's propri- 
etor, has a lobby that is in evidence in 
every corner of this lovely old build- 
ing. He collects souvenirs of Britain's 
royal families from Charles I to Eliz- 
abeth II, and already has a start on the 
next generation with a tiny mug which 
bears the likeness of young Prince 
Charles. 

Most of his treasures are commem- 
orative, having been made to mark 
such important events in the lives of 
various monarchs as births, weddings, 
coronations and deaths. The earliest 
piece is a medallion that was made to 
commemorate the execution by hang- 
ing of Charles I in 1649, but the bulk 
of the collection has happier connota- 
tions. 

A wide variety of mediums is repre- 
sented. In addition to the more famil- 
iar pieces of pottery and china, coins 
and stamps, there are wax figures, por- 
traits on canvas and glass, relief por- 
traits in papier maché, letters in vari- 
ous royal hands, horse brasses and, 
rarest of all, samplers worked by pa- 
triotic subjects of the Crown. 

The custom of minting coins bear- 
ing the likeness of a ruler is almost as 
old as history itself, but Mr. Ward has 
a particularly interesting collection of 
very speaial variety of royal coins 
known as Maundy money. These are 
tiny pieces of silver of approximately 
the same diameter as a pencil that has 
been specially minted to satisfy the 
custom that decrees that a reigning 
British monarch shall distribute money 
to the poor on Maundy Thursday in 
Easter week. This largesse is itself 
commemorative of the Last Supper. 
The number of coins so distributed 
every year is twice the age of the sover- 
eign, half of them being given to poor 
men and half to poor women. Their 
size makes them difficult to use in 
normal transaction, but since they have 
long been prized as souvenirs, the 
lucky beneficiaries have always been 
able to exchange them for far more 
than their face value which is only the 
fraction of a penny. 
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There are thousands of items in Mr. 
Ward’s total collection, much of which 
cannot be displayed for lack of room, 
but a huge glass case in one of the 
hotel’s dining rooms houses a large 
amount of fascinating memorabilia 
from Victoria to the present queen. 
Many of these items sold originally 
for a few pennies and were designed 
for distribution to the general popu- 
lace. Others bear such famous names 
as Wedgewood and are evidence of the 
high quality of workmanship that that 
name has always evoked. 

Probably the three most popular 
mediums for commemorative souvenirs 
are china, pottery and stamps. The 
china and pottery pieces usually take 
one of two forms—sculptured or relief 
likenesses that are purely decorative 
and such homely household items as 
plates, mugs and cups and saucers 
bearing miniature royal portraits. In 
addition to these, Mr. Ward also has 
some pieces of fine china from the 
actual services used by Queens Victoria 
and Alexandra. 

Mr. Ward's hobby has occupied him 
for many years and he has pursued it 
in some very unlikely places. He has 
made only two trips to England in his 
life, and still considers the States a 
better hunting ground for royal souv- 
enirs. By haunting junk shops wher- 
ever he has gone, he has come on some 
real finds in such divergent places as 
New Orleans, Louisiana and Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

Like everything else in this worldl, 
the cost of royal souvenirs has been 
going up steadily over the years as 
more and more people have developed 
an interest in them. Strangely enough, 
the first collectors were mainly Ameri- 
cans, but every day more Englishmen 
are joining the ranks. “Now that the 
British have money,” Mr. Ward ex- 
plains, “they are coming over here to 
shop for these items.” 

In showing his collection to a visit- 
or, he likes to demonstrate how fash- 
ions in souvenirs have changed. “For 
instance,” he says, “I have seen no 
death pieces after Edward VII, and 
there have been very few lately of 
weddings, beyond the official pro- 
grams.” 


He has an official program for the 
wedding of Princess Margaret and An- 
thony Armstrong-Jones, but prizes 
even more two pottery pieces depicting 
Queen Elizabeth II and the Duke of 
Edinburgh, each on horseback. These 
were made before Elizabeth's corona- 
tion because it is not customary to 
make likenesses of reigning sovereigns 
during their lifetimes. 

In addition to the intrinsic interest 
and beauty of many of his items, Mr. 
Ward values his collection for the new 


areas of knowledge that it has opened 
to him. “It's really amazing,” he points 
out, “how many new fields they draw 
you into.” Needless to say, he has 
learned a great deal not only about the 
different artistic mediums represented 
in his collection, but also about the 
political history of the British Isles. 

The best-represented monarch in 
Mr. Ward's collection is Queen Vic- 
toria. The first likenesses of her show 
her as a young girl (she ascended the 
throne at eighteen), while others pic- 
ture her family life through the years 
to her death as a very old lady. 

Most Americans are aware of the 
fact that Victoria had one of the long- 
est reigns in British history, but they 
may be surprised to learn that the in- 
famous George III almost equalled her 
record, having reigned sixty years to 
her sixty-four. Mr. Ward has a pitcher 
and a cup that commemorate his Gold- 
en Jubilee in 1810. 

It would make Mr. Ward very hap- 
py indeed to be able to extend his col- 
lection even further back in time than 
the reign of Charles I. However, we 
strongly urge our readers not to wait 
for that happy day, but to visit the 
Black Bass Hotel soon and see for 
themselves this fascinating collection 
that already spans three hundred and 
twelve years of British history. A 


Cabinets holding Coronation souvenirs from Queen Victoria's time to the present 
Queen of England— Elizabeth II. 


A few of the many fine pieces in the collection. Victoria Regina, born May 24, 1819. Proclaimed 
The small crown is to commemorate the Silver June 20, 1837. Crowned June 28, 1838. The mug 
Jubilee of H. M. George V and Queen Mary. The is to commemorate the death of Queen Victoria 
statue is of Edward VII in his Coronation robe. on January 22, 1901. 


Herbert 
Ward’s 
Royal 
Collection 


Three delightful Coronation mugs 
used on the occasion of the Corona- 
tion of H. M. Queen Elizabeth II. 
The small leather bound book in 
center is the complete Coronation 
service held in Westminster Abbey 
and is now a collector’s item. 
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A LINE TO BE REMEMBERED 
Quakertown & Eastern Railroad 


An distance beyond the Reading 
crossing near the Krupp Manu- 
facturing Co. plant in Quakertown are 
traces of an old railroad right-of-way 
turning northeast toward Richland- 
town. Other nostalgic reminders of the 
line can be seen at many places be- 
tween Quakertown and Riegelsville— 
a culvert in a field beyond the George 
W. Amey business place at Richland- 
town, ties still in place on the public 
road at Pullen, an old cross-arm near 
the Knecht covered bridge in Sleifer 
Valley, Springfield township, and 
tracks still in the road at the end of 
the bridge beyond Springtown. At 
many places glimpses of still-level but 
over-grown stretches of the old road- 
bed may be seen from Route 212 be- 
low Pleasant Valley, along the banks 
of Cook creek, and especially at Dur- 
ham and beyond. 

They are the last vestiges of a rail 
line which was started at a ground- 
breaking ceremony at Kulp's Farm be- 
tween Richlandtown and Pleasant Val- 
ley on August 20, 1896. Chartered as 
the Quakertown and Eastern on July 
6th of that year, the railroad, a stand- 
ard gauge line, had the following offi- 
cers: president, John Jameson; secre- 
tary, Henry Funk; and treasurer, James 
Shelly. 

Funk’s business was the Times Pub- 
lishing T of Springtown. Di- 
rectors in addition to the above, were: 
Dr. John Ott who had his office and 
home along the line near what is now 
Weierbach’s store and U. S. Post Office 
in Pleasant Valley; Henry Souders, 
proprietor of the Bush House in Quak- 
ertown; H. C. Coleman; David Fluck 
who conducted a shoe business in 
Richlandtown; and Henry Mill. 

E. S. Whitney, railroad and general 
contractor, Allentown, had submitted 
an unsuccessful bid for “grading, stone 
ballast, bridges, drains, fencing, tele- 
graph line, five small depots, one 
thousand feet of trestling, and extra 
track for siding, total cost per mile, 
ready for business, of $12,500.” 

The road was eventually built by 
A. F. Baker whose name appears, as 
treasurer, on the business letterhead 
of Arizona Development Company, 
Philadelphia, “owners of 28 valuable 
claims as well as the wonderful rich 
Mineral Belt Mine in the Harqua- 
Hala Mts. Arizona.” Quote is from 
letterhead of the company whose presi- 
dent was John Jameson, president of 
the Quakertown and Eastern. 
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By Roswell S. Eddy 


A band of laborers with horses and 
wagons worked until winter weather 
set in. Starting again in the spring 
three miles were completed and the 
first train—locomotive and coaches of 
the Philadelphia and Reading—made 
the trip from Quakertown to Richland- 
town, arriving at 7:20 P. M., August 
12th, 1891. A parade in Richlandtown 
followed with the Germania Band in 
the line of march. 

The second completed section ex- 
tended the line to Springtown on Aug- 
ust 18, 1898. A schedule of five round 
trips daily and two on Sunday for 
passengers, plus daily freight service, 


At one time or another the follow- 
ing were listed as stops on the Quak- 
ertown and Eastern Railroad, which 
under four different names served the 
area from Quakertown to Riegelsville 
for most of forty years: 

Quakertown 
Richlandtown 
Pullen 

Pleasant Valley 
Slifer 

Geliman 
Schlieffer 

Mease 
Springtown 
Witte 

Durham 
Furnace Junction 
Morgan 

Red Bridge 
Durham Furnace 
Hewitt 

D. and E, Junction 
Riegelsville 
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was maintained. Completion of the 

nine miles of line—Quakertown to 

Springtown—was celebrated with a 
icnic at Funk’s Grove. 

Three months after the opening of 
the line to Springtown the railroad had 
its first accident, a minor one which 
was caused when some boys released 
brakes on a car on a siding. There 
were no injuries or extensive damage. 

The first train arrived at the village 
of Durham on August 11th, 1899 and 
two weeks later the road was complet- 
ed to Durham Furnace. 

It was the anticipated business with 
the iron furnace of Cooper Hewitt 
that spurred the promotion of the 
Quakertown and Eastern long before 
the first spike was driven. Prior to the 
establishment of rail service, ore had 
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to be brought in and pig iron shipped 
out by wagon to connect with the 
Delaware Canal or the Belvidere-Dela- 
ware Railroad. 

In addition to the business with the 
Durham Furnace considerable freight 
was handled for farmers, general 
stores, and other enterprises along the 
right-of-way. After five years the Q. 
and E. reached its maximum length of 
fifteen miles and the last spike was 
driven August 26, 1901 by which time 
there were passenger stations at Quak- 
ertown, Richlandtown, Pleasant Valley, 
Springtown, and Riegelsville. Colonel 
Jameson wielded the sledge-hammer at 
the last spike ceremony. 

The year 1902 was marked by sev- 
eral excursions, some to Menlo Park 
in Perkasie and others to Willow 
Grove where the attraction was often 
a band—John Philip Sousa’s, and the 
Royal Marine Band of Italy being spe- 
cial favorites. Round trip fares were 
advertised by handbills for an excur- 
sion to Willow Grove on Thursday, 
August 21, 1902 as follows: from 
Riegelsville, Durham Furnace and 
Durham, $1.15; Springtown, $1.05; 
Pleasant Valley, ninety cents. 

The train left Riegelsville at 8 A.M., 
Durham Furnace at 8.15, Durham at 
8:25, Springtown at 8:40 and Pleasant 
Valley at 8:55. Returning train left 
Willow Grove at 10 P.M. and some- 
times was in two sections of ten cars 
each. All rolling stock was leased from 
the Reading. 

Finally in 1903 the Quakertown and 
Eastern accepted delivery of locomo- 
tive No. 1, purchased from the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, Philadelphia. 
A trial run proved the engine to be 
too heavy. There was some damage to 
the roadbed and the engine was re- 
placed with a lighter one. The second 
locomotive was also called No. 1. 

Among interesting facts about the 
railroad was blockage of the line for 
three days following a blizzard in late 
November of 1898, flooding of the 
tracks by the Delaware River flood of 
1903, and a strike of short duration in 
July 1904. Mail was first carried in 
May of 1904, soon followed by ex- 
press. 

The line continued to be called the 
Quakertown and Eastern until a re- 
organization in 1907 when it became 
known as the Pennsylvania-Eastern. 
Schedules were maintained for a short 
time that year and then the railroad 
was idle until 1911. 

Reorganized then and with extensive 
repairs to the trackage, the line ran un- 
til 1916 under the name of Quaker- 
town and Delaware River. 

In the meantime the Cooper, Hewitt 
operation at Durham Furnace had clos- 
ed down resulting in considerable loss 


of business for the railroad. In addi- 
tion, with the advent of the family car, 
railroad excursions were no longer 
popular. 

In 1916 the property of the Quaker- 
town and Delaware River were sold at 
sheriff's auction to John M. Buckland 
of Allentown who operated the line 
until 1936. The last run of the “Quiet 
and Easy” as it was called was made 
on December 18, 1936. This nick-name 
did not really fit, though, as the line 
was operated under Mr. Buckland as 
the Quakertown and Bethlehem. The 
tracks and other equipment were re- 
moved in 1939. A 
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COLONIAL 
—— ENT ane 


A Home for Aged, 
Chronic and Convalescent 
Guests 


State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 
Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 
Owner and Operator 
1408 W. BROAD STREET 
Quakertown, Pa. KE 6-2769 


FAMILY PHOTOGRAPHS MAKE 
ACCEPTABLE GIFTS 


ROD WITMER STUDIOS 


Photography 
3rd & BROAD STREETS 


Quakertown, Pa. KE 6-2923 


Member The Photographers Association 
of America 


The first accident occurred in October 1897 near 


Pullen. 


It all happened when boys released a brake on 


one of the cars standing on a siding. 
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If 


ou Are Interested In 


An Outstanding Buy In 
Real Estate See These Four 


Pre-revolutionary stone manor house. Living room 24 x 33 
feet with fireplace. Dining Room. Library. Informal family 
Dining Room with electric brazier. Interesting modern kitchen, 
Second floor has 4 spacious bedrooms: 3 baths. Two car garage 
with heated workshop. Picturesque creek and little waterfall. 
$32,500. Call Parke Wetherill Flllmore 8-3508. 
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Colonial type home surrounded by 3 acres. Beautiful grounds. 
Old shade, shrubbery, green lawns. Living room, fireplace; 
beamed ceilings; random width floor; paneling. Dining room; 
modern kitchen; den or bedroom; bath on first floor. 2 bed- 
rooms; ceramic tile bath on second. 2 car garage. Completely 
and charmingly furnished, including air conditioner, garden 
tools, power lawn mowers. Reasonable at $25,000. Call Wynn 
James Jr. Fillmore 8-3514. 


More than 100 years old. In splendid condition. 22 stories. 
Slate roof. Hardwood floors. Full basement with outside en- 
trance. Living room and dining room with beam ceiling. Large 
kitchen. Screened inside patio. Modern bath on first floor. 3 bed 
rooms on 2nd floor stairway to attic. Electric hot water heater. 
Electric range. In Buckingham township. 3⁄2 acres. $17,900. 
Telephon Mr. White OL 9-6200. 


In the very heart of New Hope. This converted barn has been a famous spot 
for antique seekers for many years. Now enlarged and remodeled into a charm- 
ing home, it offers in addition to the 28 by 30 shop with balcony, a large living 
room with fireplace, 2 bed rooms, 2 baths, and 2 decks overlooking the Delaware 
river. Its setting is unique and its uses varied. Offered at $35,000. For details and 
directions call T. N. Luz, VO 2-2097—Evenings call VO 2-2100. 


ELIZABETH JAMES SAYS: 


‘imil A listing so overpriced we 
nia are ashamed to mention it. 


$7500 But it does have setting, lo- 
ford, cation and old American 
40 Ki plumbing. You might fall 
| fruit, for it hard enough to pay 
hooms the price. The owners might 
suita see the light of reason in 
gy oan the incandescent flare of ; 
iA greenbacks. 

r Name, location, price? 
e.a Don’t be silly. Call us un- 
os less you are the owner. 

If you want to buy, rent 
or sell in Bucks a Dey 
ae nteer 2- ; 

Dovig. number is Volu 
Linde 


Elizabeth James 


N. Main St., 
NEW HOPE, PA. 
VOlunteer 2-2430. 


Open Sunday 


x e %, 
„fobs. Perrys gapli 3950, = 
nid aheda. LIRON. Ratte. DO TRA 


Let your savings earn dividends for you 
CURRENT DIVIDEND 4 % PER ANNUM 


Sellersville Savings 
and Loan Association 


SELLERSVILLE, PENNA. 


Where Park Crosses Main 
Use Our Save-By-Mail Plan 


Juctestostestuotostustentostuctostuotorjuote juotortoniratarinojacineerineços 


GARDNERS PARADISE 

16 acres. Valuable frontage, spectacular view. 
Orchards. Early American Stone House. Liv- 
ing room, open beams and fireplace. Dining 
room with chair paneling. Bay window. 
Modern kitchen with breakfast nook, Laundry, 
bath, 2 large bed rooms. Modern greenhouse, 
2 Car garage. $27,500. 


Doylestown Fillmore 8-3508 
Pe a ee ae ae ate ae ae de ae ae ae ae ae ae ate ae 


About Bucks Co. 


LOVE-LORN HERMIT 

In 1858, a Bucks County man who 
had lived in a cave on a craggy area of 
Buckingham Mountain known as Wolf 
Rocks for twenty years became a world- 
wide celebrity when discovered. Wild- 
ly exaggerated tales were printed about 
his flight from civilization because of 
unrequited love. He was Albert Large, 
who as a boy preferred wandering in 
the woods to sitting still in school, and 
sleeping under the stars instead of in a 
feather bed, and when grown was un- 
able to understand why the girl he 
wanted turned him down because of 
his old ways. 

FATHER PENN 

If someone wants to bet you that 
Pennsylvania was not named after Wil- 
liam Penn, the Quaker, don’t take him 
up on it. Pennsylvania was named by 
King Charles II in honor of Sir Ad- 
miral Penn, and not for his more fam- 
ous son. 

BOONE FROM BERKS 

One historical name long connected 
with Bucks County even by such an 
authority as Webster’s Encyclopedic 
Dictionary, actually belongs to the sis- 
ter County of Berks. Generations of 
small boys, in ferocious play, imitated 
the daring exploits of Daniel Boone, 
home-grown scout. The confusion 
arose because the parents of Daniel 
lived for a time near Chalfont, before 
moving to Baumstown, near Reading. 
Daniel was born and lived there for 15 
years before going south to build his 
reputation as a blazer of wilderness 
trails and a deadshot of bears. 

ANCHOR INN 

One of Bucks County’s oldest inns 
is the Anchor in Wrightstown, Built 
in 1724 and still in operation, the em- 
blem has mystified many persons, there 
being no body of water nearby larger 
than a duck pond. 


TOWER HILL 


CENTRAL BUCKS MOST SELECT 
RESIDENTIAL AREA 


Custom Built Houses Only 


A. C. Elfman & Son 


54 S. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE FI 8-4320 


Builders of Better Houses Since 1909 


dtstostentustocteotuntuntoctectosfantuntestecfocfuntuntostosfostestostenta 


NATIONAL HOMES 
8 ROOMS 
Nearly 1900 Square Feet 
$11,000 


Built on your lot 


Doylestown Building Co. 
130 S. MAIN DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Fillmore 8-4408 


ateotuetontoofonteotustontocfuntestontofustontestentofonto fompootompegenh 


MORTGAGES—APPRAISALS 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Member of 
Bucks County Realtors Listing Exchange 


Bush House Building 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
KEystone 6-5404 


Turn Unsightly Lawns Into 
Lush Green In Hours With 
Beautiful Cultivated Grass 
Sod. 


We deliver in five foot rolls one 
foot wide and 2 inches of soil. All 


sod weed free and two years old. 


We furnish 100% Merion Blue Grass and various other selected blends. Sod 


available in any quantities. Sod for all needs — residential, industrial, athletic 


fields — schools. Healthy, 


Consultation. 


firmly established 


root structure. Estimates and 


Telephone LY. 8-7492 
COMLY’S SOD FARM, WYCOMBE, PA. 
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REALTORS 
DEVELOPERS 
BUILDING 


15 W. Ferry St. New Hope, Pa. 
VO 2-2097 or VO 2-2100 


PATIO COURT 
36 Air Conditioned Units 
e Quiet Country Atmosphere 
e All Outside Rooms 


® Near Restaurants 
e T V Available 


Quakertown, Pa. 
1 mile north of Trainers 


Phone: KEystone 6-3010 


UNIQUE 
BAR 


for your recreation room. 
~ 6 feet wide 
FORMICA TOP 
Shape of an S 
V4" Bamboo Strips 
across front 
Two iron high stools 
has been used but 
offered at !/3 the 
original cost 


DORNEY CABINET CO. 


216 W. BROAD ST. 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


EImwood 
7-1328 


Landscape 
Specialists 
Trees and 
Shrubs 
Complete 
Garden 
Supplies 


Feeney’s NURSERY 
AND GARDEN CENTER 


Bustleton Pike above Street Road 
Feasterville, Pa. 
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JUNE BRIDE 


She came into my shop 

And asked to see some hats. 

I thought her rather quaint— 

Like an Early American lamp, 

Charming as ever 

But, definitely, old—. 

“Here's a smart, mature style,” I said, 

Placing a black felt cloche 

On her matted, gray curls, 

“It’s nice,” she nodded, without a 
twinkle. 

Then, all at once, the lamp lit up! 

“That pink one, there,” she pointed. 

“That lovely, shocking-pink !” 

My Eearly American Lady had chosen 

A giddy little neon bubble-light, 

Absolutely adorable, 

And—all wrong! 

I said the kindest thing, I thought: 

It's really much too young for you. 

Your children, ma’am, 

Will like you best in this—or this.” 

She miney-moed between the two. 

Then, satisfied, if not elated, 

Nodded at a handsome navy-straw. 

“That one, thank you.” 

And, handing me a wrinkled bill, 

“I have no children—never will.” 

She shuffled slowly, toward the door, 

And I felt sad. 

Till, suddenly, she turned her head 

And Early American became, instead, 

Bubbling neon, bright pink-red! 

“Oh, I’m so glad 

My wedding day! 

Bye-Bye, dear.” 


WATSON'S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


Warren B. Watson 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 
“Complete Insurance Protection” 


Doylestown — FI 8-4901 
Buckingkam — PY 4-8241 
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JOSEPH H. KERSHNER 
PHARMACIST 


DOYLESTOWN PENNA. 


EEPS 


ECCHER’S 
FERNDALE, PA. RT. 611 
On the Easton-Doylestown Hwy 


—Lois Terry 


This beautiful old stone home situated in the middle of 91 rolling, fenced acres is definitely 
well qualified as a GENTLEMEN’S FARM. The main house is built to perfection both inside 
and out. The swimming pool and formal garden lend an air of gracious living. If horses and 
cows are your interest, the spacious barn is completely equipped for your animals. 4500 feet 
of wooded stream frontage give added charm to the property. Asking $124,500. Fillmore 8-5012. 


LIPPINCOTT 16 W. STATE ST. DOYLESTOWN 
Č 


The 
DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST CO. 
EM rg em 


other offices 


WARMINSTER 
WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 


Chartered 1832 


QUAKERTOWN 
SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


128 East Broad St.—QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
75 Years Continuous Service 


Savings Insured to $10,000 
Mortgage Funds 


KEystone 6-4159 


Hartman Insurance 
Agency 
Established 1913 


211 W. Broad Street 
Quakertown, Pa. 


RAY Z. HARTMAN 
CLYDE S. RICHARDSON 


Phone: KE 6-4460 
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REALTOR 


Realtor — Insurer 


Specializing in Country Property 


Richboro, Pa. ELmwood 7-3543 


Ludwig Art 
Gallery 


T inicum already well known for its 
annual Tinicum Art Festival and 
the exhibitions at Stover's Mill, has 
added another gallery. On May 13th 
the Ewald Ludwig Gallery had its offi- 
cial opening with a show full of bright, 
light and colorful works. 

In Gallery One the pictures ranged 
from copies in oil of Poussin and El 
Greco to cartoons which have appeared 
in the New Yorker. The price range is 
as attractive as the show is colorful. 
Nothing on display now is more than 
$125.00 and it starts as low as $5.00. 
This gallery is of special interest to 
those who do not like abstract or non- 
objective art and are looking for pic- 
tures to complement their home. Even 
the nursery is included with pastels by 
famous children’s book illustrator, 
Kurt Wiese. 

James Hunt has contributed several 
water colors; one especially nice, of a 
tree in the wind. There are cartoon 
originals by Mirochi and Michael Ber- 
ry which have appeared in leading 
magazines. Mr. Berry has also done 
many sketches of life in Europe and 
Japan. Some of these sketches with a 
Spanish scene are available on plasti- 
cized plate mats. 

The gallery itself, which is behind 
the Ludwig home, is pleasant, well or- 
ganized and well lit. In the near fu- 
ture, another gallery, Gallery A-1 will 
be ape to show slightly higher 
priced art in a home environment. 

Mr. Ludwig's gallery is located on 
River Road (route 32) in Erwinna, 
just below the Ralph Stover Park, and 
will be open through December 15th. 
The hours are Daily, except Monday, 
t-9 P.M. Mr. Ludwig’s idea is ‘art for 
everyone’ and he does hope that every- 
one will take the time to stop in and 
enjoy his exhibit. A 
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—Florence Louden 
: DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
EVERYTHING MUSICAL 
TV — Stereo — Home Appliances 


SPRAY 
Expert Power Spraying and Lawn 
Fertilizing in the G. F. Pertry Co. 
Warrington, Pa. 
Fillmore 8-8401 
Phone A. J. Wilson, Mgr. 


home 
loans 


insured 
savings 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST. Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Fillmore 8-4554 


STRATHMANN 
LUMBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 


ELmwood 7-9292 


Catering to the building needs of 
the home owner 


HOWARD S. ELLIS 


Rubber Tile 
Plastic Floor Tiles 


Linoleum - Asphalt Tilo - 
Plastic Wall Tiles - 
Window Shades - 

Ceramic Tile 


51 W. COURT ST. Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Fillmore 8-4552 


Carpets - Formica 


COLONIAL CHARM 


Nestled in a wooded hillside is a well remodel- 
ed old stone country home offering seclusion, 
yet close to transportation. House has 28-ft. 


living room with fireplace, dining room, 
12x18, with picture window, and ultra-mod- 
ern kitchen with open beams, wall oven, 
built-in refrigerator and freezer. Also 2 large 
bedrooms and bath on first floor. Open stair- 
way leads up to two cheerful bedrooms and 
bath, with a large unfinished room, 14x21, 
that could be a 5th bedroom. Slate roof, base- 
ment, and hot water, oil heat. Macadam 
drive. 2-car stone garage and work shop. 
Large shade trees and flowering shrubbery. 
A unique property and excellent value at 
$27,900. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


30 S. Main Street 
Doylestown Fillmore 8-3558 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

Attention, Craftsmen. Opportun- 
ity to rent space with group of 
craftsmen on Mechanic Street, New 
Hope, Pa. $10.00 a month. No com- 
mission taken. For further infor- 
mation write Craft Bazaar, Box 207, 
New Hope, or telephone VO 2-2139. 

Will swap 16 MM Eastman Kodak 
sound projector, in excellent condi- 
tion, for antiques, Call VO 2-2360, 
New Hope. 


BUCKS COUNTY IN COLOR 

For Ranulph Bye's unique aerial- 
perspective landscape picture map 
of Bucks County in full color, 36x20, 
with over 200 landmarks, send $4 to 
Stuyvesant Barry, Box 74 R.D. 2, 
New Hope. 


REAL ESTATE 

Lake front 2 bedroom modern 
home completely furnished, boat 
and motor. On best fishing lake. 
Cheap at $14,000. See “My Family's 
Favorite Fishing Spots” June 1960 
Better Homes and Gardens. Write 
Bedell, Box 2, Panasoffkee, Florida. 
(Sumter County). 


SPARROW TRAPS 
HOW TO TRAP SPARROWS and 
starling. Information everyone 
should have. No obligation. It’s 
free. Write. Sparrow traps, 1016, 
Detroit Lakes, Minnesota. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

MAKE $6 From Square Foot Ply- 
wood; jigsaw necessary. Free de- 
tails. Woodarts, X-7, Bridgewater, 
Mass. 


Retire on $150.00 or less per 
month in the finest climate in the 
world. This manual tells you facts 
not fantasy. Filets 45c a lb. Liquors 
approx. 70c per fifth. MODERN — 
send $2.00 (includes exclusive infor- 
mation and answering service) to 
Wilkins Colonia Las Flentes Guada- 
lajara Jalisco, Mexico. Money back 
guarantee. Personal check okay. 
Manual has special section on in- 
vestment in Mexico. 


FOR SALE 
Lincoln Continental 1948 Black 
Hardtop. Excellent condition. Write 
P. O. Box 531, New Hope, Pa. 


WANTED TO BUY 
Young colt, just weaned prefer- 
red, from walking horse or saddle 
horse dam. Address P. O. Box 238, 
Quakertown, Pa. 


FOR SALE 

Woman’s Apparel Shop, Ideally 
located in Doylestown. Fixtures 
and bright new stock. A going 
business. Forced to sell account ill 
health. For appointment write H. 
L. F. P.O. Box 238, Quakertown, 
Pa. 
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DESIRABLE DOGS, PUPPIES AND KITTENS LOOKING FOR GOOD HOMES. 
PUPPIES DISTEMPER INOCULATED. (REASONABLE DONATION) 


BUCKS COUNTY S FEGI A: 


LAHASKA (OFF ROUTE #202) PYramid 4-2377 


PRIVACY AND ACCESSIBILITY 


This all masonry well built home near Doylestown sets well back on 
2% wooded acres. Contains 29’ living room with fireplace & cathedral 
ceiling, flagstone floored sitting room with 2 slading glass doors, ultra 
kitchen, 3 bedrooms & 2 ceramic baths. Full dry basement is ideal for 
recreation room. Oversized drive-thru 2-car garage. A truly custom home 
with many extras. Just listed at $32,500. 


HAPP & SONS, REALTORS 


114 N. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. — Fillmore 8-3578 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Street & Brownsville Rds. 
Trevose, Pa. 
EL 7-6700 
Assets $19,000,000.00 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
CY 5-4121 
Liberal Dividends for 46 Years 


H. eatherdale Jellies 


PUPPIES BRED FOR BRAINS AND BEAUTY o STUD SERVICE 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN T. CLAUSER, JR. 
Belmont Avenue and New Road 
“Se Southampton, Penna. 
a ihm. Elmwood 7-2894 


OVERLOOKING A VIEW - 
Big, beautiful remodelled old stone 


house on a hilltop with fine views of 
countryside. Center hall, 24 ft. liv. 
room, fpl.; large dining room; ultra- 
mod, kitchen; laundry; powder room; 
den with fpl. Four bedroom; 2 
baths; T.V. room on second, 2 large 
bedrooms, bath on 3rd. H.W. oil heat. 
Playroom, fpl.; basement. Stone and 
frame barn, other outbuildings—Fil- 
tered swimming pool—43 lovely acres 
—Near Doylestown—$67,500. 


WYNNE 
JAMES, JR. Realtor 


Office: Fillmore 8-3514 or 8-4020 
Residence: Fillmore 8-9130 


84 Main Street 


Doylestown, Pa. 


Superstitions 


Why do we say “God bless you!” 
when someone sneezes? Because the 
ancients believed that the soul dwelt 
inside the “head and a sneeze was its 
way of giving sign of good or bad luck 
to come. Sneezing to the right, lucky; 
sneezing to the left, unlucky; sneezing 
straight ahead, expect anything. Faith 
in these ideas was so strong that a man 
would go back to bed iimmediately if 
he happened to sneeze to the left while 
putting on his shoes. That was a bit 
unhandy at times, so gradually it came 
about that if someone said “God bless 
you” bad luck didn't have a chance. 

According to the psychologists, ev- 
eryone—no matter how sophisticated 
or well-educated—is superstitious to 
some degree. Being human, we can’t 
help it. One of the strongest of human 
instincts is fear. The ability to feel is 
natural to all of us; the ability to 
reason is not. So we take precautions, 
just in case. 

A lucky stone is one with a hole in 
it. A lucky penny is one coined in your 
birth year. A lucky pin is one you find 
on the floor or street: “See a pin, pick 
it up, and all day long you'll have good 
luck.” But you must be careful not to 
pick it up with the point toward you. 
That means bad luck. These days, 
picking up a pin in the middle of the 
street is not advisable, no matter which 
way it is pointing. 

The almanacs are full of instructions 
about the right phase of the moon to 
plant things. For instance, all root 
crops should be planted when the 
horns of the moon point down: all top 
of the ground crops should be planted 
when the horns point up. There’s a 
right time of the moon to get your hair 
cut, too. To keep what you have, get it 
cut when the moon is on the increase. 
A haircut when the moon is waning 
will cause baldness. 

Cry before seven, rain before eleven. 
But just be patient. An old saying goes 
“Morning showers and old women’s 
dancing do not last long.” 

Flowers are very helpful in courting 
good luck. Dig ferns when the moon 
iis full, steep them in water and 
sprinkle the mixture on the cows to 
keep away witches. To have good luck 
for six months, step on the first daisy 
you see in the Spring. The ancient 
Greeks believed that wearing violets 
would cure a headache. If your garden 
needs, rain, pick a pansy in bright 
sunlight—and dash for the house to 
keep from getting soaked. 


By Grace Chandler 


The belief that the number 13 is 
unlucky is so old that no one knows 
when it started. From the time of the 
invention of numbers, the odd numer- 
als were considered lucky—with the 
exception of thirteen. In pagan days, 
the fear of that number was so strong 
that no one would sit down at a table 
until the guests had been counted, for 
the thirteenth would surely die. The 
Christian version of that superstitution 
is connected, of course, with Christ 
and his twelve disciples at the Last 
Supper. 

Man has now proven that he can sail 
for those who believe that a black cat 
off into space and get back safely, but 
we're still more than a bit leery of the 
number thirteen. In Pariis today, no 
house bears that number; floors in 
numerous hotels in the U. S. skip from 
12 to 14, and many persons right here 
in Bucks County would rather go 
hungry than be the 13th dinner guest. 

Now everyone knows that black cats 
are vety bad luck. If a black cat crosses 
your path on your way to work, you're 
in for trouble—unless you are fortun- 
ate enough to see a red-headed woman 
and a white horse in the next block. 
That is highly unlikely these days, so 
is a witch in disguise the only thing to 
do is hurry back home and go straight 
to bed. 

Keeping your fingers crossed ward 
off bad luck has a religious basis. You 
are making the sign of the Cross and 
thus asking for divine help. Knocking 
on wood when boasting also has a re- 
ligious basis, but this is one of the 
oldest of superstitions and goes back 
thousands of years before Christianity. 
Primitive man believed that the gods 
would destroy those who were too 
happy but that the good spirits who 
lived inside trees would come out and 
protect them when summoned by a 
knock. 

The experts on such matters say that 
all of us knock on wood, no matter 
how muuch we may scoff at supersti- 
tions. We may do it secretly—under 
the table, as it were, or merely mutter 
the words under our breath. We may 
not believe in spirits but we know 
that good luck can turn to bad in a 
wink of time, so we knock on wood 
to prepare ourselves for the shock. 
That’s the modern explanation. 

It is a popular myth that the “Penn- 
sylvania Dutch” won't say “boo to a 
goose” without first considering wheth- 
er it is good or bad luck to do so. 


Actually, they are no more supersti- 
tious than any other group. Perhaps 
their reputation is based on the fact 
that many of their superstitions are 
amusing to those who have a different 
set of mumbo-jumbo beliefs. 

For instance, the “Pennsylvania 
Dutch” in Bucks County are said to 
believe that: 

“To have good luck all year, it is 
necessary to eat sauerkraut on New 
Year's Day.” 

“If a girl is anxious to get married, 
she should feed the cat out of her shoe. 
If the cat refuses, she is doomed to be 
an old maid.” 

“Never get married while it's rain- 
ing—all the children will be born with 
the sniffles.” 

Another of their superstitions— 
held by people in many parts of the 
world—claims that when a newly- 
wedded couple enter their new home 
for the first time the groom must lift 
the bride over the broom, to keep them 
from being bewitched. The story is 
told in Bucks County about a groom 
who was so short that he was unable to 
lift his hefty bride off the floor. The 
wedding guests, who had followed 
them home, were greatly entertained 
by this so the bride, in exasperation, 
picked up the groom and lifted him 
over the broom. Within a year, they 
were divorced, naturally. 


There are superstitions about luck— 
good or bad in connection with prac- 
tically everything. Salt, for example. 
No one knows who discovered it, but 
it was used long before the Christian 
era. It was an important item in the 
diet and in the worshipping of gods. 
At one time it was as valuable as gold, 
and people were paid in salt. We still 
are, in a sense, because the word salary 
comes from “salarium,” the Latin word 
for salt. That is where we get the ey- 
pression: “To earn one’s salt.” Its 
once sacred importance lingers today 
in the belief held by many individuals 
that spilling salt is a sign of bad luck, 
especially at the table. It is absolutely 
necessary, of course, when that hap- 
pens to toss a bit of the spilled salt 
over your left shoulder to prevent the 
evil spirits from causing a fight be- 
tween friends. 

The next time you lose something 
wear your hat turned inside out and 
you'll be pretty sure to find whatever 
it is you have lost. An earlier version 
of this one says you must wear your 
nightcap wrong side out, which proves 
that the idea has been around for quite 
awhile. But just in case these things 
don't work, superstitious people always 
have another one to try: Throw a 
handful of buttons all over room, first 
whirling around three times with your 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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FOR FATHER'S DAY GIVE 
HIM BRANDS HE KNOWS ... 


Arrow McGregor 


Botany Florsheim 


SAVIDGE BROTHERS 


25 S. State St., Newtown 
WoOrth 8-3321 


GERARD'S COIFFURE 


For that 
PAMPERED 
Elegante Appearance 


NEW HOPE 
48 Mechanic St. 
rear of Country Squire 


vo. 2-2101 


Glass Gifts 


TREASURE 
TROVE 


38 W. MECHANIC ST. 
NEW HOPE, PA. 


Specializing in Handcrafted 
Ceramic Jewelry and Tiles. 


= CANDLE SHOP 


A Complete Line 
of Distinguished Candles 


The newest shop 
in New Hope. 


Mechanic Street. next door 
to Gourmets’ Shop 


E N N NN 


Money for Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 SUNFLOWER DISH 
CLOTHS were sold in 1959 by 
members of Sunuay Schools, Ladies Aids, 
Young People’s Groups, etc. They en- 
able you to earn money for your organi- 
zation. Sample FREE to Official. 


Sangamon Mills — Cohoes, N. Y. 


FSS PS SFL 
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eyes closed. You will find almost any- 
thing by the time you have picked them 
all up. 

Did you know that potatoes are not 
mentioned in the Bible? That is why 
some folks consider them unlucky— 
and not just the gals who are on a diet. 
On the other hand, there are those 
who swear that carrying a piece of raw 
potato in the pocket is the best cure 
there is for rheumatism. Carrying a 
rabbit’s foot wards off bad luck in all 
departments—provided it is the left 
hind foot. 

Finding a four-leaf clover is lucky 
because, so the legend goes, it was the 
only thing Eve took from Paradise af- 
ter eating that apple. The luck of find- 
ing a horseshoe is not connected with 
Adam, however, but with the fact that 
it is shaped like a crescent moon, long 
regarded as a good omen. 

Now to break a mirror, as we all 
know, means seven years of bad luck. 
Why seven? Because of the old belief 
that we change completely every seven 
years, and as the mirror reflects our 
image we are jinxed until the next 
seven-year period 

Walking under a ladder wouldl 
seem to be unlucky because it is dan- 
gerous. Whoever is on the ladder 
might drop a tool or a bucket of paint 
on you. Actually, the idea stems from 
the fact that long ago criminals were 
hung from ladders propped against 
buildings. In England, there is an ex- 
tra hazard connected with ladders: If 
an unmarried woman walks under one, 
she won't be able to catch a husband 
for a year and a day. 

And if there is anything you can do 
about it, keep in mind’ that if a grown 
person falls out of bed it is bad luck 
but if a baby doesn’t fall out of before 
it is eleven months old, it will be a 
fool. A 


FOSTER’S TOY & CYCLE SHOP 


Bucks Co’s most unusual and complete 
all year round toy shop. 9 rooms full of 
toys. Come see them soon. 


139 S. MAIN ST. DOYLESTOWN 


W. T. O. A. (F.M.) 
97.5 Mg 


CHUCK READ 


SATURDAYS 


5 P.M. - MIDNIGHT 


ANTIQUES 


By Mary MacLaughlin 
T he magic world of make-believe 


and far away opens at an adult 
touch when children say, “Tell me a 
story . . . tell me about when you were 
little . . . please?” Not all of us are 
good at spinning stories but few adults 
can resist the chance to go back and 
roam again the wonderful carefree 
times of yesterday when words like 
comforter, bolster, antimacassar, reti- 
cule, etc. were part of the everyday 
vocabulary. Treasures from our past 
are rich with family history and chil- 
dren can learn so easily to cherish and 
enjoy valued but often fragile antiques 
when they are used to illustrate stories 
of when Grandma or Grandad, Auntie, 
Uncle (actual or by grace) or even 
Mommie or Daddy were little. 

A small, lovingly inscribed ruby 
mug bought by Grandpa at the County 
Fair for a birthday long ago and its 
adventures through the years; a fine 
old table, lovely in line and gleaming 
with the care of countless busy hands 
that was the pride of great great grand- 
ma's early New England home; a tin 
monkey bank that thanks the donor by 
tipping his hat when a coin is fed him, 
recalls wonderful tales of Great Uncle 
Herbert, (on your father’s side that 
is!) and his talent for saving; a small 
iron range with its own tiny cooking 
utensils; doll furniture; a miniature 
China tea set in bright-patterned iron- 
stone; dolls—bisque or even the rare 
and treasured wax; all of them fascin- 
ating to the child of the space age 
when woven into stories of adventure 
and history of our past. And, may I 
add, the quickest way to get antiques 
broken is to say “you mustn’t touch.” 
If youngsters are trained to respect and 
appreciate fine things they will handle 
them with care. Such training pays off 
in many ways, not just when you take 
the small fry to call on Great Aunt 
Sue who just dotes on her crowded 
“NWhat-nots” of breakables. 

A child may be kept contented and 
quiet for hours, not only with toys old 
and new, but with collections of old 
valentines, picture post cards, stamps, 
old books for children, song books, 
scrap books, the family album or old 
bible. 

On trips he can be beguiled from 
boredom with a most practical depar- 
ture from the usual alphabet search in 
road signs, or the hunt for white cows 
or horses. Parent and child can engage 
in a running quest for architectural 
types and features in the towns and 
along the countryside such as old stone 
houses; 18th century and Pennsylvania 
Dutch, Cape Cod and General Grant; 


grand old barns; the meaning of hex 
signs; types of roofs—gambrel, hip 
and mansard. (Our youngest could 
spot a mansard roof before he learned 
to tie his shoes.) 

An especially appropriaite time to 
probe your youngster’s interest in the 
past is when he is ill. Equipped with 
great grandpa’s lead soldiers your 
small captive audience would love to 
hear, Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Land 
of Counterpane” and to amuse himself 
as the author did long ago. 

“When I was sick and lay a-bed, 
I had two pillows at my head, 
And all my toys beside me lay 
To keep me happy all the day. 
And sometimes for an hour or so 
I watched my leaden soldiers go 
With different uniforms and drills, 
Among the bed-clothes, through 

the hills. 
And sometimes sent my ships in 

fleets 
All up and down among the sheets; 
Or brought my trees and houses out, 
And planted cities all about. 
I was the giant great and still 
That sits upon the pillow-hill 
And sees before him, dale and plain, 
The pleasant land of counterpane.” 

A Child’s Garden of Verses 

From such beginnings, a child's 
awareness of the past and of his heri- 
tage, is born, since so much of man’s 
history is woven around these inani- 
mates we love and leave behind. The 
child is taught to revere his ancestors, 
to respect their material belongings, 
their ideals and accomplishments but 
he will learn most quickly by example, 
objectively and lovingly, that the past 
held security, beauty and enjoyment— 
that he is a custodian of their fine and 
cherished possessions and their ideas 
of freedom and democracy. 

Epiror’s NOTE: 

Old scrapbooks have but recently be- 
come collectors’ items; a New York 
dealer on E. 58th St. specializes in such 
items from the 19th and a few from 
the 18th century. “An American book 
of the 1880's,” says this dealer “fol- 
lows our national pattern of doing 
things easily, even albums. It is filled 
with an extraordinary variety of color- 
ed pictures—fruits, flowers, animals, 
circus and other scenes...” A 


KURT 
OF VIENNA 


EXPERT ON COLORING 


PERMANENTS & SHAPING 
Route 202 NEW HOPE 
Between Aqua Club and 

Cartwheel Inn 
Closed Monday 
Telephone: VO 2-5515 


(ountry (ra ers 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) Southampton 
Below Street Rd. ELmwood 7-1010 


GIFTS — FURNITURE — DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 
CHINA — GLASS — COPPER — BRASS — PEWTER 


Closed Sunday, Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30; Tuesday and Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 


DODGE - DART LANCER 


ae m A dad es The New Dodge 
n G ae <i o > Compact Car for '6] 


W. H. WATSON & SON 


135 South Main Street — Doylestown, Pa. 
Dodge Sales & Service Fillmore 8-4355 - 4542 


Since 1916 W. H. Watson & Son have been known for Good Deals and Fair Dealing. 


Traditional Creations of 
Warmth and Character 


This Harlow Corner Cupboard is one of the charming tradi- 
tional creations available in this unusual line of Early Ameri- 
can Pine Furniture made in our own shop. 


Every piece is carefully crafted from selected New England 
Pine built for enduring beauty with satin textured hand rubbed 
finish. 


A careful inspection is certain to delight you. 


THE FURNITURE BARN 
OLD YORK ROAD — U. S. ROUTE 202 
New Hope, Pennsylvania 


VOlunteer 2-2106 
“THE HANDY’S” 


Ewald Ludwig Gallery 


RIVER ROAD, ERWINNA, (Bucks County), PA. 
(BETWEEN STOVER MILL AND TINICUM PARK) 
PHONE: UHLERSTOWN 294-9251 
THE HOUSE OF 1,000 EXCITING PICTURES! 


For Living Rooms, Dens, Rumpus Rooms, Bars, Nurseries. 
Oils, Water Colors, Pastels, Etchings, Prints. 


GALLERY “A” Features ORIGINALS Priced from $5 to $100 
GALLERY “A-1” Pictures range from $100. All the work of Professionals 


Gay, Colorful, Light-hearted Pictures To Enjoy and Live with 
the rest of your life 


COME IN, BROWSE, RELAX, SAMPLE OUR SHERRY 
Open Daily, (except Monday), From 1:00 to 8:00 P.M. 


FORMER HOLLAND GENERAL STORE 


Near Newtown in Lower Bucks County, across from Old Grist Mill. Picturesque Stream 
Location on Heavily Travelled Main Road. 


Ideal for Renovation into 
Antique Shop or Old Fashioned Country Store 


McLEAN & SONS 


349 Bustleton Pike, Feasterville, Pa. ELmwood 17-0563 


Bucks county, six miles northeast of Quakertown. For privacy without 


isolation, pre-Revolutionary, restored, structurally-sound, stone house 
with open beams, outside walls firred. Excellent oil-fired convector heat, 
copper piping. 3 fireplaces, many closets. 3 bedrooms, unfinished room 
29x17, two baths second floor. First floor center-hall, living-room, dining- 
room, kitchen, laundry, powder-room. Two-car attached garage. Ample 
water supply. Two septic tank systems. Barn for storage or recreation has 
separate well. Short walk to school. Thirty-six acres, 1200 ft. on lightly- 
traveled, hard-surface road. Write R. S. Eddy, Box 231, R.D. #4, Quaker- 
town, Pa. Phone Keystone 6-5833 evenings or weekends. $48,500. 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life 


$3.00 for one year — $5.00 for two years. 
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A NEW LAWN 
The Easy Way 


S o many persons, grass is grass. 
something to be cut, trimmed, 
raked, fertilized and patched, watered 
in dry spells and sworn at throughout 
the whole season for its love affairs 
with dandelions and crabgrass. 

Most of them would understand and 
sympathize with the station agent who 
got himself into a crowded predica- 
ment, in Ellis Parker Butler's famous 
story, by holding to the theory that 
guinea pigs should be charged the 
same transportation rate as porkers be- 
cause “pigs is pigs.” 

But as the psychologists say about 
most popular notions: “If the majority 
of people believe it, it isn't true.” A 
drive through any community is a 
study in contrasts between the “green 
velvet” lawn of the hobbyist and the 
neglected pasture effect of too many 
front and back yards. The cultivation 
of grass is both an art and a science. 

We all want beauty and utility in a 
lawn, but the result frequently falls 
short of the dream. Seeding a new 
lawn or trying to rehabilitate an old 
one by surface sowing can be a com- 
plicated and time-consuming chore. It 
is often a frustrating one, as well, for 
this time of year, in this area, is not 
the best time to grow grass from 
scratch. Summer heat and drought do 
not give the seed a chance to get start- 
ed. 

One way to circumvent those prob- 
lems is to buy your lawn in rolls—one 
foot wide, five feet long and about two 
inches thick—and lay it like wall-to- 
wall carpeting. So says Newton M. 
Comly, owner and manager of “Acres 
of Grass,” a sod farm on Forest Grove 
Road, near Wycombe. 

If you are not the do-it-yourself type, 
a Comly crew will do it for you, laying 
a custom-made lawn in a matter of 
hours. 

The fields of this appropriately 
named farm stretch out in all direc- 
tions, and even to the untrained eye 
the differences in color and texture are 
apparent. Mr. Comly, a young and 
dynamic graduate of Pennsylvania 
State University, is dedicated to the 
belief that there is a turf for every 
need and purpose. What do you want 
it for? Where do you want to put it? 
The answers to these leading questions 
play a big part in the selection of the 
proper turf. 

“From filling spots in an otherwise 
healthy lawn to providing a tough 
cover on an athletic field, sodding is 
often the best method,” says Mr. 
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Comly. “And it is usually the only 
method of obtaining a good growth 
on steep terraces. Many homeowners 
have found it advantageous to sod a 
lawn area, for sod is fast-growing, 
long-lasting and easy to maintain. 
Over a long period this can prove to 
be a less expensive method, provided 
adequate care is given.” 


The Comly sod farm specializes in 
growing Merion Blue Grass and vari- 
ous other selected blends. Since its 
discovery 25 years ago by a greens- 
keeper at Philadelphia’s Merion Coun- 
try Club, Merion Blue Grass has been 
preferred by experts over any other 
type of Kentucky bluegrass. It is toler- 
ant of heat and light shade, yet has 
high density and brilliant green color. 


According to Mr. Comly, “the sod- 
ding of lawns with cultivated turf is 
one aspect of lawn development which 
is not very well known is this area. 
This landscape technique brings perm- 
anent ready-made Blue Grass which 
you can enjoy immediately. It is truly 
a worry-free way of creating a beauti- 
ful lawn. Our fine quality turf is two 
years old with firmly established root 
structure which takes the rugged wear 
of children, pets and sports.” 


Making a lawn with sod is not a 
new idea. It was being done here in 
Bucks County at least fifty years ago, 
and probably earlier. In one instance, 
the bright green grass near a stream in 
a meadow was chopped out in long 
strips with an axe, cut loose from the 
soil with a sharp blade, rolled up and 
carted to the lawn site, laid like a car- 
pet, tamped firmly into place, seeded 
and watered. Then the amateur lawn 
builders waited with crossed fingers. 


It worked, after a fashion. It was too 
luxuriant in the early Spring (the writ- 
er remembers this well because she had 
to cut it with the muscle-building lawn- 
mower of that day), shrivelled under 
the heat of Pennsylvania's often torrid 
summers, attracted the neighbor's 
sheep—which did not nip it off in 
neat patterns—and had to be done all 
over again every year or so. 


The intervening years have brought 
many changes in the culture of grass, 
and scientific know-how and mechani- 
cal helpers insure a far neater, prettier 
and lasting sodding job. But the 
younger generation needn’t think that 
sodding in an invention of the missile 
era. 


Born in Bustleton on a farm where 
three generations of Comlys had raised 
flowers and vegetables—and which 
now is a part of the Northeast Phila- 
delphia Airport—Mr. Comly comes 
naturally by his interest and enthus- 


AMERICAN LEGION CARNIVAL 
JUNE 29-30 JULY 1-4-6-7-8 


2 GIANT FIREWORKS DISPLAYS ON 
JULY 4 — 9:30 for Children — 11 P.M. for Adults 


The Legion manages the carnival, no gambling, 
no objectional shows. Ferris Wheel. Exciting Rides. 


North MAIN STREET. 


DOYLESTOWN 


for the benefit of worthy projects supported by 
the American Legion. 


We Have the Largest Selection of 
Fencing in Bucks County — 50 Varieties 


Including Fine Canadian Cedar 


Completely Treated for Longer Life 


as 
i 


WOODLAWN FENCE COMPANY 
Fences of Distinction 


Route 309, Quakertown, Pa. 
Ys mile north of Trainer's 


KEystone 6-5960 


In Stock or Custom Made 
Free Estimates 


iasm for quality soil and seed. After 
graduating from college, he was a 
salesman in the fertilizer and chemical 
business for ten ‘years before stepping 
out on his own to test the theories of 
turf raising he had learned in that in- 
dustry. A —G.C. 


SKUNKS 


A nother difference between a city 
woman and a country woman is to 
be found in their respective attitudes 
towards skunks. A Philadelphia mat- 
ron, visiting a friend at Ralph Stover 
Park, marched right up to a skunk 
whose inquisitiveness about the leav- 
ings in a tin can resulted in getting his 
or her head firmly stuck inside and 
bravely separated the animal from its 
painful prison. 

Her method was simplicity itself. 
She merely gripped the tin can in one 
hand and the skunk in the other and 
yanked. Result: a presumably happy 
skunk and a city woman with a tale 
to tell and no personal damage that 
didn't come out in the wash. 


A country woman, raised on the un- 
favorable publicity that beclouds a 
skunk’s entire life, would think twice 
about rescuing one from any predica- 
ment whatever. She'd pick up her skirts 
(figuratively, of course, these days) 
and run. As did the Newtown woman 
who, returning late one evening to her 
home, met an adolescent wood-pussy 
out for a stroll. He merely stopped 
and stared, but the panic-stricken wo- 
man immediately ceded her right to 
half of the sidewalk by dashing across 
a neighbor’s lawn. Looking back, she 
saw that the skunk was following her 
and she redoubled her speed, only to 
stumble over some obstacle and fall 
flat on the ground. When she could 
curb her imagination about the skunk 
walking up and down her spine, she 
arose and ran home, clipping several 
seconds from official speed records for 
the distance. She had a long tale to tell 
her family and probably the skunk had 
a tale to tell also, but no tail was en- 
tailed in the telling. —G.C. A 
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Highly Important! 

Harper’s Ferry Evacuated! 
Buildings & Bridges Burned 
Important Movements 
A Privateer Captured! 
Frederick, Md. June 14—It is reported 
here, upon the authority of a messenger 
who arrived this morning from within 
one mile of Harper’s Ferry, that the rail- 
road bridge across the Potomac, at that 
point, had been blown up by the rebels 

and entirely destroyed. 

The messenger further reports that all 
the troops have been witdrawn from the 
Maryland side and the town of Harper’s 
Ferry has been evacuated by the great 
body of rebels recently there. 


Camp Life 

POETS ever go hand-in-hand with Mars 
and Belons. The smell of gunpowder 
must inspire the “divine afflatus”. Take 
the following example by one of the boys 
now at Annapolis, descriptive of some of 
the peculiar hardships of camp life: 

They gave us hog and biscuit, 

And coffee made of peas, 

But upon the last-named, 

There’s nary a bit of grease, 

At night the creeping insect 

Insinuates its bill, 

And keeps your arms a-moving 

Like Heenan’s in a mill. 


Send a Stamp — It would be well for 
those who correspond with volunteers 
now in camp, or on duty away from 
home, to enclose a postage stamp in 
order to secure a reply. It is sometimes 
difficult to procure postage stamps and 
this difficulty may lead to embarrass- 
ment in correspondence, 


WAR—WAR—BLOODY WAR! 


FOR SALE—SOW and ten pigs, of 
the Chester County Breed. A nice ar- 
ticle, 

JAMES M. WILKINSON 
Solebury (Pexson’s Corner)—1861 


Flag Raising 

A very handsome flag was unfurled to 
the breeze in New Britain, on Saturday 
afternoon last, in the presence of a large 
number of people, who greeted the ap- 
pearance of the glorious stars and stripes. 
with hearty applause. The Rev. Mr. 
Pavey, on behalf of the ladies presented 
the flag to a committee in attendance. A 
choir of ladies sung several patriotic 
songs and John Mann’s band discoursed 
soul-stirring martial music. Well done, 
New Britain. 
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Prices — Strawberries are selling in 
Quakertown from 12 to 14 cents per 
quart; butter 12 cents per pound; eggs 12 
cents per dozen; whiskey 6 cents per nip 
and potatoes at $1.25 per bushel. In 
contrast we not that in poor and proud 
Charleston, the gem of the Southern 
Confederacy, butter is now bringinfi 75 
cents per pound. 
HAME STUFF 

ANYONE having HAME STUFF, can 
find sale for it by calling at my Shop, on 
Academy Lane, near Doylestown. 

ALBERT JONES 

BAILED OUT 
ON Saturday last, Luke Masset, who has 
been in prison on the charge of Mayhem, 
for biting off the nose of Wm. T. Dupree, 
near Bristol—was brought before Judge 
Bryan and by him admitted to bail in 
the sum of $1000, for his appearance at 
September Sessions. 
Merry Music — If you wish to enjoy a 
free concert of melodies divine, just leap 
from your bed at the first sun-signal of 
the halycon June mornings and wander 
out to Harvey’s Grove or Rich’s Glen, 
and your heart will be gladdened—your 
very soul thrilled by bands of feathered 
warblers, arrayed in plummage rich and 
gorgeous. 
GOOD-BYE, BOB! 

We received from the Postmaster of 
Philadelphia on Friday last, an official 
notification, informing us that our paper 
“addressed to. Robert Tyler is not taken 
out but remains dead in that office.” 
REASON, “Gone Away!” That tells the 
whole story. Gone! Gone away down 
South to Dixie’s land— 

We shall never more behold the traitor, 
never see thy Roman nose again Robert! 
Death of an Old Soldier —John Knechtel 
who was a volunteer soldier and served 
under Major Hess in the War of 1812, 
died at his residence in Springfield town- 
ship, on Sunday the 26th ult. 

Old Coin — A young farmer, plowing 
in Buckingham township, turned up from 
the sod the other day, a green, corroded 
half cent, bearing the date 1705—which 
he considers a priceless treasure. 

Turtle Talk — The Beacon swells out in 
regular frog style over a snapping turtle, 
caught in the Delaware and Rariton 
Canal feeder, which weighed 16 pounds. 
We give in to little Jersey in the way of 
pretty girls, watermelons and sweet po- 
tatoes, but we can just beat that snapper 
in any of our neighboring mill ponds, if 
we only had a hook big enough, and a 
rope strong enough to draw them out. 


LOCAL WAR NEWS 


Captain Joseph Thomas’ Company, 
the Applebachsville Artillerists have their 
ranks full, have been accepted for the 
War, and are now waiting the orders to 
march, When brought into the field we 
have no doubt the Haycock boys will 
give a good account of themselves. 


On Saturday, the 25th ult., two hickory 
poles each 75 feet high, were raised at 
Stockton, opposite Centre Bridge, and a 
large American flag, with all the stars, 
suspended therefrom. It was made by the 
ladies of the vicinity—Lewis S. Coryell, 
Esq., of our county, delivered an im- 
pressive and patriotic speech on the oc- 
casion, 

On the same evening the bells of the 
several churches of New Hope and Lam- 
bertville were tolled, as a token of re- 
spect for the lamented Col. Ellsworth. 


A disease has appeared among cows 
in the vicinity of Camp Washington at 
Easton. The only visible symptoms are a 
remarkable fallin off in the quantity of 
milk given, especially at morning milk- 
ing. The disappointed farmers and milk- 
maids call it the “Army Drouth”, 


Flint Locks — We are glad to hear that 
the Adjutant General is about to collect 
all the arms in the State, and those with 
flint locks will be immediately altered 
and improved so as to render all the 
State Arms efficient. 


Hints to Soldiers — A bunch of green 
leaves worn under the crown of the hat 
will effectually prevent sun strokes. Nor- 
thern troops must keep entirely free of 
ardent spirits or else more will be killed 
in that way than by the secessionists. 


A strange spectacle was reported on 
the Illinois River a few days ago. In tow 


of the “Resolute”, going north, was a 
barge on which reposed a two story 


frame house. —This house is the proper- 
ty of a man who lived in it in St. Louis. 
Becoming alarmed at the late commo- 
tion, he had his home moved as stated, 
and taken to a Free State. His family 
went along with him. —While going up 
the river the man's dog sat in the door, 
the cat reclined lazily at a window, and 
the good wife carried on the household 
work as usual, 
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Old Timer's Day 
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O ld Timer's Day comes on the 17th 
of June, the third Saturday of the 
month in Memorial Park in Quaker- 
town from 10:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
This is the seventh year the day is de- 
dicated to senior citizens and the third 
year under the auspices of the Quaker- 
town Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Old Timer’s Day was started by 
Henry S. Freking, the publisher of 
Bucks County Life, when he entertain- 
ed 300 or 400 oldsters on the veranda 
of the Bush Hotel in Quakertown. He 
didn’t know there were so many elder- 
ly that liked to get together. It was nip 
and tuck to find enough chairs and 
hustle together more refreshments. But 
it was such a success that he moved it 
to the park the next year and for four 
years handled the growing event prac- 
tically single-handed. As the crowds 
increased he finally called on the Jay- 
cees for help and they took over the 
affair. Last year 1429 seniors past the 
age of 65 registered at the headquart- 
ers tent and were given $1.00 worth 
of tickets free that entitled them to 
refreshments. It was estimated the 
total attendance was around 4,000 peo- 
ple, for the young folks, who often 
have to take the old folks, enjoy it too. 

The program starts at 10:30 a.m. 
with the singing of the Star Spangled 
Banner by Mary Wenhold, popular so- 
prano of Upper Bucks County. Grace 
Nichols Moyer will preside at the 
piano and organ at the intermissions. 

Henry L. Freking, 82, founder of 
the day, will give a short, sincere ad- 
dress of welcome, for this is a project 
very dear to his heart. He will also 
serve as master of ceremonies. Favorite 
performers are on the program; Milly 
Afflerbach, popular comedienne; the 
Gery-Kline-Miller string trio; Leidy 
Ohlum, 92 year old left handed fiddler 
and the Rev. Clarence R. Rahn, a hum- 
orous ata who comes to Quaker- 
town ot are always with new 
stories and jokes. The star performer 
this year will be “Scotty” Cuthbertson, 
bagpipe player. 

After lunch the Quakertown Band, 
considered the best band in Bucks 
County, will play from 1:30 to 2:30. 
This band has held its enviable reputa- 
tion through 84 years because there are 
always fine musicians to step into va- 
cant places that come with time. 


Quakertown 


By Sara Maynard Clark 


Old Timer’s Day is free to all those 
who qualify as an old timer, past 65. 
The younger folks have to pay for 
their food, but the entertainment is 
free. People come from as far away as 
Maryland and western Pennsylvania, 
with bus loads of Senior Citizens 
Clubs. They have a wonderful time 
relaxing in the rocking chairs and 
visiting. There are prizes too, for the 
oldest ones, the longest married couple 
and for talent. Henry Dickert expects 
to be there challenging others to his 
record of 101 years. It will be another 
grand day for Quakertown. A 
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Photo by Rod Witmer Studio 


Joseph Fischer, President of the 
Quakertown Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, sponsors the 7th Annual 
Quakertown’s Old Timer’s Day, 
June 17th. 


Photo by Rod Witmer Studio 


Pennsylvania. 
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Fashions - 1961 


Il f you are going to the beach this 
summer or just attend a swim 
party at some lovely private pool in 
Bucks you will need an abbreviated 
dress to cover your bathing suit. There 
are many to be seen (some with shorts 
and those without) in our dress shops. 

Then in your summer wardrobe you 
must include those pretty bared little 
dresses that come to life when the sun 
goes down. I saw a beauty, a one- 
shoulder de’collete’ in delicately tucked 
pink voile that was highlighted by a 
giant pin or clip on the shoulder, only 
$25.00. At this same shop I saw a slim 
strapless dress with a belted seven- 
eights coat included. How much, just 
$35.00, darling. 

Personally, I love white for summer 
and was told by the buyer in a very 
smart shop that white will be worn 
around the clock either alone or splash- 
ed with color. 


Seersucker ripples are causing great 
waves of fashion interest. The new 
versatile fabric is now turning up in 
everything from vibrant stripes to jor- 
don almond pastels. 


CO-OP STORE 


“The only customer-owned store 
catering to you” 


FINEST MEATS—PRODUCE 
Everything for‘ your home and your parties 


46 S. MAIN STREET NEW HOPE 


Aycan Uialeds 


New 1961 color catalog ready 
including our newest originations 
—Double Pink Geneva, Pastel 

r Swirl, Regal Gold, 


$ Green Fog. 50 varie- 
ties in color and 
100 described. 


/(GREENHOUSEI|S 


BETHAYRES 9, PA. 
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By Patricia Bird 


Just as the rocking chair has come 
back so has the seersucker. 

Cottons are popular too, sleeveless 
cottons with that cool look are very 
much in the summer picture, the full 
skirted cotton dress has returned with 
new features; No sleeves, neat stand 
away and no collar necklines and 
rounded skirts that are billowing. 
Many of the dresses have slightly low- 
ered waistlines which is another new 
trend and a new choice of colors, in- 
spired by paintings rather than gar- 
dens, ginghams and solids with a lean- 
ing toward darker tones. 

But my advice is to shop in New- 
town, Doylestown or New Hope in 
Bucks County. The ladies shops in 
these towns have everything you can 
find in the larger cities and you can 
shop more leisurely. 

The stocks are varied and newer, 
for the shop owners visit New York 
weekly and bring back with them the 
latest creations. 

“Pick up a frock in a Bucks County 
Shop” and you won't run into your 
neighbor at the next cocktail party 
wearing the same dress as yours. A 


I like to watch the junebugs 
They're vain, but pretty things, 

They buzz to call attention to 
Their iridescent wings. 


D. E. F. 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 

Rainbow Art Glass 
Blue Gate Candles 


Early American 
Wood Decor 


Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 


Driftwood Arrangements 
Lamps & Accessories 
Original Wood Carvings 
& Oil Paintings 


Handcrafts 


FOREST CRAFTS 


Floral Arrangement Supplies 
Paintings 


New Gallery Now Open 
Local Artists — All Original 


Route 263 — Center Bridge 


W mile from Delaware River 
3 miles north of New Hope 
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Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 
New Hope 


Daily 9-6 Pa. 


ART SUPPLIES 
DRAFTING AND 


ENGINEERING SUPPLIES 
HALLMARK CARDS PARTY GOODS 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 


OLLARD STATIONERY 
963 STREET ROAD 
SOUTHAMPTON 
Elmwood 7-1232 


HELEN NORTON'S 


Fashion Shop 


Women's Apparel 


20 BRIDGE ST. New Hope, Pa. 


By Peggy Lewis 


T he germ of the idea started last 
year. It came when Jo Crilley was 
organizing the supplies for the New 
Hope High School Art Department. 
He found hundreds and hundreds of 
skinny strips of illustration board, ob- 
viously sliced from larger pieces. Since 
he had a policy of “waste not want 
not” he distributed them to his stud- 
ents the next day and advised them to 
use the material creatively. From these 
skinny strips emerged skinnier ink 
drawings, so interesting that the germ 
took root. The high school art students 
were to make the skinniest book ever 
published. June rolled around, how- 
ever, and nothing had happened. 

In September more drawings, skinni- 
er and madder, miraculously appeared 
in the Art Department. Jo gave them 
to students, Phil Abbott and Todd 
McKie, off-handedly suggesting they 
make a book. When they questioned 
procedure, he told them the beautiful 
simplicity of the plan: they were to 
organize, select, plan a theme, caption, 
make a dummy and publish. 

In 1960 and ’61 the word for teen- 
agers all over seemed to be “conformi- 
ty.” With this the central idea Abbott 
and McKie started to weed-out from a 
group of more than five hundred draw- 
ings, narrowing their choice to those 
that best fit the theme. Competitive 
feeling among young artists being what 
it is, the editors met a constant beseige 
of long skinny drawings from students 
who wished their works to have an 
audience. 

There was a great crisis when Ricky 
Row's back-cover drawing was lost. 
Others tried unsuccessfully to recreate 
this seventh grader's expressive por- 
trait of a young man in a dunce cap 
splattered with paint. No one else 
could get the right feeling into the 
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splatter. After several weeks, Phil Ab- 
bott found the original in his French 
notebook—no reflection, of course, on 
Mr. Abbott’s study habits. 

There were several problems to be 
solved. Important among them, the 
book had to have a title. Since one of 
the faculty members gained some rep- 
utation for his repitition of the phrase, 
“People, Please!” to get order in his 
classes, this became a school joke final- 
ly immortalized in the title of this pub- 
lication. Lettering captions was another 
difficult technical problem. Sometimes 
Todd McKie spent an entire afternoon 
on three words, finally destroying them 
because they did not meet his stand- 
ards. 

From early November, 1960, when 
the first selections were made until 
April, 1961, Abbott and McKie put in 
prodigious hours of labor. Bill Vasey 
acted as aged man, and though 
many students contributed drawings 
these three boys accomplished the bulk 
of the work on this publication. The 
dummy was assembled at school, and 
an edition of three hundred was print- 
ed at The Beacon in Lambertville, New 
Jersey. 

The impact of the book begins on 
page fifteen with the picture captioned 
All of Them by Sara McKie who is 
certainly capable of drawing 500 an- 
gels on the head of a pin. This draw- 
ing of thousands of heads and should- 
ers took several months to complete. 
When Miss McKie’s patience ran low, 
teacher, Jo Crilley, allotted her fifty 
heads a day until the picture was fin- 
ished. The Art Department would ap- 
preciate an accurate count of the heads 
from any interested person. 

When the book was printed, there 
was a long discussion on pricing, 
opinion ranging from ten cents to two 
dollars a copy. The amount settled on 
was fifty cents which did not quite 
cover printing costs. This unique pub- 
lication was then presented to the 
public in a neat brown envelope, mak- 
ing it convenient to mail. There are 
not many copies left, but the plates are 
still intact. A 


"For her [6th birthday, her father's 
breaking down and having a phone 
put in her room.” 
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A Trip to the Stars—Through a Telescope—Page 9. 


“Project Mercury” —A story of our 3 Astronauts—Page 18. 


